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MOUNT HOOD. 





Many engravings have been made of the monarch 


this page. It is from a photograph and the point of 
view is at the Dalles of the Columbia River, about 
eighty miles east of Portland. Imagine the water in 
the river a vivid green, the tremendous basaltic rocks 





ON THE MONTANA RANGES. 





| How the Cattle Got.Through the Severe Winter. 
of Oregon mountains, but we recall none that does | 
as full justice to its grandeur as the one we print on | 


a reddish brown, the base of the mountain clothed | 


with dark green firs and its summit a dazzling white, 


and you have the colors of the picture which the en- | 


graver can only give in black and white. 

Mount Hood is often compared to the Matterhorn, 
in Switzerland, which it resembles closely in respect 
to its sharp, pyramidal summit. Its height is about 
the same—a little under 
12,000 feet above the sea— 
but it produces a more im- 
pressive effect, because of 
its isolation from other 
lofty peaks and also from 
the fact that it is seen from 
thesea level or from ground 
but slightly elevated, 
which increases its appar- 
ent height. The Matter- 
horn is one of the many 
summits in the great Alp- 
ine chain and is contrasted 
with a score of near peaks, 
chief and nearest among 
which is the enormous 
bulk of Monte Rosa. Hood 
looks down upon you, with 
alternate frowns and smiles 
as the clouds gather or roll 
away, as you sail towards 
it on the mighty flood of 
the Columbia or gaze up- 
on its majesty from the 
terraces of the Dalles or 
the sloping streets of Port- 
land. Many paintings have 

been made of the moun- 
tain, but there are few by 
competent landscape artists who have the genius to 
appreciate and to render on canvas the sublimity of 
this giant of the Cascade range. The best picture we 
have seen is one in the possession of Hon. Frederick 
Billings, of New York, excepting, of course, the fa- 
mous one by Bierstadt. 





oo 
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THE poverty of the frontier, where all are engaged 
in a common struggle, and where a common sympathy 
and hearty co-operation lighten the burdens of each, 
is a very different poverty, different in influence and 





| 





effect from that conscious and humiliating indigence 


which is every day forced to contrast itself with 
neighboring wealth on which it feels a sense of grind- 
ing dependence. The poverty of the frontier is in- 
deed no poverty. It is but the beginning of wealth, 
and has the boundless possibilities of the future al- 
ways opening before it.— James G. Blaine. 


-> 
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Go West, young man, and secure for yourself a 
home and an independent position in life. 








Correspondence of The Northwest. 
Utica, MonTANA, April 1, 1885. 

In the March number of THE NORTHWEST I ob- 
serve that a correspondent asks for information in re- 
gard to the severity of the past winter on the stock 
ranges of the Northwest and what has been the effect 
upon cattle. 
of a great stock-raising country, I think I am able 
to state the true facts in the case. I will not vouch 
for Dakota or other portions of Montana, but from 
all the information I have received there seems to be 
no greater loss elsewhere than here. Those who have 


MOUNT HOOD FROM THE DALLES OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


been here several years say that the past winter has | 


been one of exceptional severity. They have com- 
plained of it and feared its results; but taken as a 
whole and compared with winters in the East, our 
own has been very mild. 


Having spent the winter in the centre | 





It is true we had, for a | 


time, some very severe weather, but it did not last | 


long. Up to the first of December, 1884, we experi- 
enced magnificent weather. Cattle were in excellent 
condition. No really bad weather came until the 
middle of December. Then cold weather came in 
earnest straight from the North Pole. From the 
fourteenth of December until the first of January 
the average of the minimum temperature recorded 
each day at the United States Signal Service Office, 
Fort Benton, was thirty degrees below zero. In the 


| last week of December the highest temperature was 


eight degrees below. Four of those days it was more 


| than thirty below and three of them more than forty 
| below. The coldest day of the winter was on the 








twenty-fourth of December, when the thermometer 
recorded fifty-six and a half below. The coldest 
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weather ever experienced in the Northwest was at 
Fort Benton in 1880, when it was fifty-nine below. 
This severe weather lasted until about the first of 
February. 

It may seem astonishing to those who have never 
spent a winter here that cattle are able to live ex- 
posed to the severities of such weather. It was very 
hard upon them but they braved it well. For some 
time the benches were covered with snow and it was 
hard for them to obtain anything to eat. What lit- 
tle they did get was always acold lunch. They took 
refuge in coulees and creek bottoms where the wil- 
low bushes shielded them in a measure from the cold 
winds. They were disposed to remain in the bushes 
all day, but range riders were continually looking 
after them, driving them out on the hills where the 
snow had blown off, and 
taking very poor and weak 
animals to some ranch to 
be cared for until they be- 
came stronger. Cows and 
pilgrim stock especially 
became poor and thin, and 
more than one laid down 
to die. It seemed like 
cruelty to animals that 
they should be left to so 
harsh a fate. Stockmen 
are not now, however, ex- 
pecting their losses to be 
any greater than in former 
years. February was not 
a very pleasant month but 
I do not think the mercury 
went as low as zero. March 
was very warm and pleas- 
ant, with slight snows dur- 
ing the last week. Grass 
is growing, ranchmen are 
plowing and sowing oats. 
My brother and I had eight 
acres sown by March 
20th. We are liable to 
have snow storms at inter- 
vals until May, but they 
will go quickly. If your 
correspondent has $10,000 which he would like to 
invest in the cattle business it would be well for 
him to come to this country, or any other stock 
country, and learn something about the business 
before he invests in it; the practical management of 
cattle, the advantages, profits, and drawbacks, and 
hardships. Each one of these headings might be en- 
larged upon very much and would form a whole let- 
ter by itself. If he don’t mind roughing it a little 


| while let him hire out as a cowboy during the round- 


up period. He will see a great deal of country and, if 
he wishes to take up a ranch, will have some idea of 
the most suitable location. He would meet with 
practical stockmen with years of experience, and 
would learn more of the business in six weeks on the 
roundup than in six years of life in New York City. 
He need not take up a ranch unless he chooses to, 
but most stockmen here have ranches, where they 
spend their summers, returning East in ‘the winter. 
It isa delightful business and one in which plenty of 
money is made. 
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In speaking of the business interests of this country 
it may not be out of the way to say a few words in 
regard to the sheep industry. There are at least 
20.000 sheep within a radius of ten miles of 
this place, and perhaps your readers can form a 
better idea of the mildnessof our winter when I 
say that in a band of 3,000 sheep not a particle 
of hay has been fed all winter. It may be inter- 
esting to know what some men have done in the busi- 
ness. Near here are three young men, who a few 
years ago were sheep herders in Nevada. They 
learned their business thoroughly and by persever- 
ance and saving they were enabled in a short time to 
get a start for themselves. Now they are the owners 
of 11,000 sheep, which they are running successfully. 
It is true that money, and much money, has been 
lost in the sheep business, but in no case can the 
fault be laid to the business. In prosperous years 
men have grown reckless and expended money care- 
lessly; before another year went around they had met 
with some unforeseen loss and found themselves 
cramped in resources. 
carelessness that the scah was allowed to become 
fixed in so many bands, a year ago last fall, thereby 
causing the death of hundreds, and no little decrease 
in the amount of wool sheared from the remainder. 
Notwithstanding their losses sheep men are much 
encouraged by the present outlook and have learned 
that it needs only care and watchfulness to make 
the business pay a good profit. 

Your correspondent asks if ranchmen apprehend 
any trouble from the Indians. Such a question 
sounds very amusing to us here. Nosuch thing is 
ever thought of. In some sections of the Judith 
Basin small, wandering bands made themselves ob- 


very cowardly, molesting no white men except oc- 
casionally a sheep herder who was alone and far from 
help. They would compel him to get a meal for them 
and if he acceded to their wishes no violence was of- 
fered. Three years ago an Indian brave stopped at 
this ranch and asked for dinner. There was no one 
in the house except a young man who had never 
cooked a meal in his life, but, nevertheless, he suc- 
ceeded in cooking a meal acceptable to the Indian. 


In conclusion let me say that it would take a book . 


to describe the attractions and tell of the vast re- 
sources of Montana, and only a few general facts can 





| 162 fair days, and only 74 cloudy days. 


It was probably through | 











ABOUT MONTANA. 





Correspondence Turf, Field and Farm. 


It is about sunny Montana that I wish most par- 
ticularly to write in this letter. 
paradise of the sportsmen, and the finest stock coun- 
try in the United States. 

As to game, the noble elk, the grand moose, deer 


plentiful that some of the zest of ‘‘hunting’’ is lost, 
as you cannot well avoid finding it. It is no mis- 


Verily, this is the | 


and realize large profits over that. Helena, Butte, 
Fort Benton, and Miles City are the principal com- 
mercial centres; Butte, Glendale, Lewis, Phillips- 
burg, Wickes, Marysville, Belmont, and Cooke the 
mining centres; Missoula, Deer Lodge, Bozeman, 


| and White Sulphur Springs the agricultural centres. 


The laws of Montana are largely founded on those 


| of New York, and are much better enforced than in 


nomer to call Montana the land of sunshine. In 


1883, the meteorological summary of the weather, | ° 
| is scant praise to say it is as far superior to that of 


etc., at Helena, for the year, shows 129 clear days, 
Rainfall, 11 
inches; mean temperature, 42.7. The highest tem- 
perature was June 29th, 94°; lowest, January 19th, 
34° below zero. 

There are but few cold days in Montana. 
sionally blizzards come in January and February, 
lasting three days, and then the Chinook wind from 


Occa- 


the Pacific Coast comes sweeping through the passes | 


and canyons of the Rocky Mountains, the snow dis- 
appears like magic, leaving no trace of it in mud, as 
in the East, and restoring the air to an Italian tem- 
perature. 

There is a widespread misapprehension as to the 
climate of Montana, it being so far northwest that 


| many people look upon it as an Arctic region, not 


| the Pacific Ocean. 


be told in so short an article as this; but let those | 


who are interested come and see for themselves. 
E. L. M. 


-> 
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IN THE WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE. 








From the Madison Journal. 

‘Mr. Speaker,’’ said the gentleman from Rock 
(Mr. Norcross), ‘‘I would suggest that the attention 
of the sergeant-at-arms be called to the fact that it is 
oppressively warm here.”’ 

The speaker called the sergeant’s attention, as 
suggested, to the warmth of the chamber, and the 
latter had a window on the north side lowered. 

‘*Mr.Speaker,’’ said the gentleman from Kewaunee 
(Mr. Darbellay), who occupies a seat on the north 
side, ‘‘ that window will have to be raised again, for 
a heavy draught is blowing in here on me, or I’ll 


have to leave my seat.”’ 
‘The speaker is in doubt what todo. One mem- 
ber calls for a window down and another for a win- 


considering the comparative low altitude of the Ter- 


Rocky Mountains, subject to the warm winds from 
And even with the thermometer 


| ity of Badger post office and Okanagan. 


of all varieties, mountain sheep, and wild fowl are so | this State. 


Lawlessness is the exception in Montana 
instead of the rule, as in Texas, Colorado and some 
of the territories. Newspapers, churches and schools 
are plentiful and intelligently conducted. 

As to the management of the Northern Pacific, it 


the Union Pacific or Southern Pacific in the way of 
comforts afforded passengers and in the beauty of 
the country through which it passes, as can be 
imagined. 


a ——E—E——— — 


THE Bia BEND CouNTRY.— Here, then, are 1,250 
square miles of prairie lands adapted to the produc- 
tion of as fine wheat as the sun evershone upon. A 
number of settlers tested the matter last year upon 
sod land, the writer being one of them, in the vicin- 
The Big 


| Bend, in fact, is a continuation of the same great 
| plains of the Columbia River found at Walla Walla, 
| and is fully equal in all respects for general farming 


to that famous valley. The soil, if anything, is 
rather better, and as we are further north we are 


? ty te | neg : f th t wheat belt of the conti- 
ritory and its position on the western divide of the | SANE CRED SE Senge en ones 


twenty below, the climate of Montana is immensely | 
| more comfortable and healthful than at zero any- 
noxious last summer by stealing horses. They are 


where east of the Rockies. 
laden with health. 

No malaria here, except that which comes from 
poor whisky. 

The average altitude of the valleys and plains of 
Montana is much lower than any of the regions 
crossed by the Rocky Mountain ranges. 
reports show that the average height of Montana 
above sea level is 3,000 feet; that of Nevada, 5,600; 
of New Mexico, 5,600; of Wyoming, 6,000, and of 
Colorado, 7,000. The snowfall in Montana is not 
more than one-third as much as in Utah or Colorado. 


The air is dry, pure and 


nent, the quality being superior to that raised further 
south. The home of the potato is here, as in size 
and quality they astonish even the sons of the Emer- 
ald Isle. Many of the settlers believe this country 


| will be a great fruit region also, and some large 


Official | 


Cattle in Montana are on all the ranges during the 


winter without a particle of shelter, and do well. 
Any Chicago daily paper will show Montana cattle 


| to average more in weight and price every business 


day in the year than those from any other state or ter- 
ritory west of the Missouri River. All further argu- 
ment as to Montana’s claim to be the best stock 
country in the United States is unneeded. 


She expects in the near future to rival and excel | 


Kentucky as a nursery of fine horses. Several of her 


| thoroughbreds have this year been winners in the 


dow up,’’ observed the presiding officer; whereupon | 


the gentleman from Wood (Mr. Nash) arose, and in 
the drawling tone characteristic of him, said: 
‘*M-r. S-p-e-a-k-e-r, I w-o-u-l-d s-u-g-g-e-s-t t-h-a-t 


a c-h-u-n-k o0-f i-c-e b-e g-i-v-e-n t-h-e g-e-n-t-l-e- | 


m-a-n f-r-o-m R-o-c-k u-p-o-n w-h-i-c-h t-o s-i-t.’’ 

‘Mr. Speaker,’’ retorted the gentleman from Rock, 
quickly, ‘‘I would suggest that a chunk of ice be 
applied to the head of the gentleman from Wood.”’ 


———__+e- 


““ How are you, Smith?” asked a Heppner man of | 


a friend he had not seen for nearly a year. ‘‘ How 
are all the girls over at Canyon? Are you as sweet 
upon Miss Jones as you used to be?’’ ‘‘O, no. I left 
that off several months ago.’’ ‘‘ Have a quarrel ?’’ 
“*No! I married her last August.’’—Heppner (Ore.) 


East, even as far East as Coney Island. Large in- 
vestments in blooded stock have been made by breed- 


orchards are already under way, but fruit is untried 
except on the Columbia flats, where it is a success. 
This vast region is not quarter taken by the settlers, 
and hence Government landis plenty. In'some local- 
ities water and wood are scarce, in others plenty of 
both are found. East of this great region there is 
another vast prairie country, between the Moses and 
Grand coulees, of which we say naught at present. 
—Oor. Portland Oregonian. 





PuGEt SouND RESOURCEs.—A correspondent of 
the Chicago Inter Ocean wants to know how the region 
of Puget Sound can be expected to support a large pop- 
ulation when its resources are restricted to two prod- 
ucts—lumberand coal. The correspondent is evidently 
unacquainted with the statistics of his country. In 
lumber alone Puget Sound has an almost inexhaust- 
iblesupply of the greatest single product of the United 


States. The value of the lumber output exceeds 
that of corn, wheat, cotton or live stock. In 1880 
the products of our forests exceeded $700,000,000. 
The value of the iron and steel produced that year 
was less than $300,000,000 ; of coal, both anthracite 
and bituminous, less than $100.000,000. When it is 
remembered that in future years the country will be 
forced to look to the Northwest for its lumber sup- 
ply, the value of our forests as a source of revenue 


| ean readily be understood. Besides our other re- 


ers in the Territory the past three or four years, and | 


in all cases the investment has been profitable. 
Montana bunch grass I believe to be superior to the 
blue grass of Kentucky, because, unlike that grass, 
it cures on the stalk and is not so coarse. The 
atmosphere and soil conduce to perfect wind and per- 
fect feet, both of which are indispensable requisites 
to perfection in the horse. 

In Montana to-day there are in round numbers 
850,000 head of cattle, worth $30,000,000. 

The cattle are rounded up twice a year, which 
practically includes all the expense of raising them, 
as in winter they are turned loose upon the ranges, 
and left to roam at will, both winter and summer. 
Many men, poor a few years ago, are now. millionaires, 
and rank as cattle kings. 

But they are the last ones to say anything in praise 
of Montana as a cattle country. They want it all 
to themselves and don’t welcome the “ pilgrim”’ 
from the East, except he bring large means. Men 


here worth $1,000,000 borrow money at one and one- | 
half per cent per month for investment in cattle, 


{ 


sources are almost unlimited. Agriculture, stock- 
raising and mining invite a population as great as 
possessed by any state, and the Chicago man need 
not alarm hiself over the future of a ‘‘single prod- 
uct’’ region.— Seattle Chronicle. 


SULPHUR IN MonTANA.—A letter in the Helena 
Herald says: A cave inlaid and festooned with sul- 
phur of varying thickness has been discovered near 
the Alta Mineral Springs, on the north fork of Sun 
River. Thesupplyis unlimited, the earth surround- 
ing the cave being impregnated for miles. Claims 
have been located by or in the interest of the follow- 
ing named persons: Phil. A. Manix, John R. Wat- 





| son, Chas. Barnum & Co., E. M. Robinson, Dave 


Cory and Will H. Clarke. There is intense excite- 
ment at Augusta, caused by the huge specimens of 
pure sulphur exhibited by the locators of Discovery 
claim. 





Goop PRIcE FoR Dakota LAND.—J. E. Wisner 


| sold his Standing Rock farm yesterday to a man from 


| 


\ 


Cass County for eighteen dollars per acre, to be paid 
in wheat at one dollar per bushel. The farm con- 


| tains about 1,000 acres, four hundred of which are 


broken.— Lisbon Clipper. 
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Our MAP of the Cascade division of the Northern 


Pacific Railroad is the latest and most correct pre- | 


sentation of the topographical features of a large and 
interesting region, hitherto but sparsely settled, 
which is in many respects peculiarly attractive to 
immigration. The Cascade Mountains divide this 
region into two distinct climatic belts. West of the 
mountains there is plentiful rainfall, and the winters 
are very mild, resembling those of the South of Ire- 


land. The country is heavily timbered and farming | 


is only feasible in the numerous narrow valleys. 
East of the mountains, after the foothill region of | 
open pine forests is left behind, the country is a dry, 
rolling, bunch-grass plain, much broken by ranges of 
lofty hills, grassed to their summits, Numerous 
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| Pacific Slope. 
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ALL ALONG THE N. P. LINE. 





Col. Lamborn’s Observations During a Trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 


Minneapolis Tribune, April 5th. 

Land Commissioner Lamborn, of the Northern Pa- | 
cific Railroad, who has just returned from a two 
weeks’ trip along the line, makes the following state- 
ment regarding the season and condition of crops: 

I have just returned from a two weeks’ trip to the 
The season is much further advanced 
west of the mountains than here. In Washington 
Territory the spring crops have all been planted, and | 
winter wheat is a foot high. Around Spokane Falls, 
Walla Walla and in the Yakima country the fruit | 
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creased acreage put to crop, probably twenty-five 
per cent more than last year. The heavy snowfall of 
December disappeared in January and the ground 
was left in excellent condition. 

Although ready money is very scarce among the 
farmers in Washington and Oregon they are in good 
spirits and are hopeful of a very large crop this year. 
A good wheat crop and fair prices this season will 
put them all in good financial] condition. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration to all the Northern Pacific country 
gives promise of being considerably larger this year 
than last. The steamers from California bring about 


| one hundred immigrants to Portland each trip, and 


the westward through trains carry from thirty to 
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MAP OF THE CASCADE DIVISION, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD AND TRIBUTARY COUNTRY. 


streams of pure water are fed by snows and springs | 
in the Cascade and Peshaston mountains, and the 
bottoms and first benches along the streamsare easily 
irrigated and remarkably productive. The win- 
ters resemble those of Ohio, but the summers are | 
hotter and dryer. A full description of this region | 
will be found in the April number of the Century | 
Magazine. Good opportunities are still open to take | 
up irrigable land and open farms. All the small 
grains flourish, and the abundant growth of native 
grasses makes stock-raising profitable. The Lower 
Yakima Valley is excellent for fruit culture, but the 
upper valley is too high. 





o- 


THE Sprague (Wash. Ter.) Journal reportsa large 
and steady influx of settlers leaving the railroad at 
that point and going into the Big Bend country. 
This is probably the best agricultural region of Wash- 
ington, where large bodies of Government land re- 
main open for homesteading. 


trees are in full bloom, and the season is more than a | 
month in advance of Minnesota, while at Portland 
and west of the Cascade Mountains the shade ‘trees 
are all in leaf, and currants, cherries, plums, and | 
other garden fruits are well advanced in size, and in | 
another month will be ready for market. In the | 
gardens in Portland flowers are in full bloom, roses | 
are in bud, and the grass lawns have already been | 
mowed three times. While the Mississippi and Mis- | 
souri rivers north of us are still ice-bound in Minne- 
sota and Dakota, all the rivers and streams in Mon- | 
tana and Washington have been open for more than °| 
a month past. | 
The season is early in North Dakota; the snow is | 
gone, the farmers are busy on all sides putting in 
wheat, and the acreage of crop this year in Dakota 
will be about the same as last year. West of the 


Missouri River there will be a larger acreage than 
In Washington Territory there is a large in- 


last. 


fifty intending settlers to the Pacific Slope from east 
of the Mississippi. Most of these people go into the 
wheat-farming districts around Spokane Falls, Che- 
ney and Sprague, and into the newly opened country 
in the Yakima Valley. Some fifty new families have 
already arrived at New Salem, Dak., and over eighty 
new settlers from Ohio, and east, have already reached 
Glenullen, Dak., and there are many more to follow. 
There is a heavy movement into Dakota west of the 
Missouri River, where there are yet open for entry 
several million acres of first-class Government land. 
Montana is drawing considerable accessions to her 
great stock ranges and to the mining centres. There 
is greater activity in mining operations and in the 
stock-growing interests than ever before. Washing- 
ton Territory is finding a new outlet for her young 
cattle to the grazing ranges of Eastern Montana. And 
it is probable that 20 000 head of yearlings and two- 
year-olds will be shipped by rail this spring to Bill- 
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ings and Miles City from the bunch grass ranges of | 


Eastern Washington. This will serve to stimulate 

very materially the raising of young stock in Wash- 

ington and Oregon, as heretofore their markets have 

been limited to the demands of home consumption. 
THE YAKIMA COUNTRY. 

I spent four days at North Yakima, the new town 
recently established on the Cascade branch, ninety 
miles west of the Columbia River. Yakimaand Kit- 
titas counties, lying east of the Cascade Mountains, 
have already an established population of about 8,000 
people, who have, during the last fifteen years, set- 
tled along the rich valleys of the Yakima River and 
its tributaries. They are a thrifty, intelligent and 
enterprising people, who have opened good farms and 
grown prosperous and self-sustaining, although cut 
off from railroad communication by ninety miles of 
difficult mountain roads until the branch line was 
extended up the valley this winter. The lands in 
these valleys are very fertile and are cultivated by 
irrigation. The supply of water in the rivers is 
abundant and the irrigating canals are easily and 
cheaply constructed. The climate is very kindly and 
mild, and certain crops of all the cereals, vegetables, 
apples, grapes, and other fruits, and hops, can be eas- 
ily raised. Where the land carefully irrigates two 
or three times each season, a failure of crops is un- 
known. The summers are long and warm, and to- 
bacco of excellent quality can be grown. Now that 
these rich valleys have been opened to outside com 
munication by the construction of the railroad, there 


is no doubt that a great stimulus will be given to 
immigration and to farming and to the raising of 
fruit, hops and tobacco. There is no region in the 
West where irrigation on an extensive scale can be so 
cheaply and profitably introduced as in the rich lava 
lands of the Yakima Valley, and there is no place 
where greater or more certain crops can be secured 
by the thrifty and industrious farmer. Hops will 
yield about one ton per acre and are of superior qual- 
ity, and, as ten acres cultivated in hops, fruit, or 
tobacco will yield a larger profit than one hundred 
and sixty acres of wheat, oats or barley, these val- 
leys will sustain a much heavier population than 
other portions of the agricultural districts of the 
West. 
NORTH YAKIMA. 


The town of North Yakima has grown with sur- 
prising rapidity. It already has a busy population 
of over four hundred people. Two months ago, when 
the railroad track reached it, the site of the town 
was a bare, unoccupied sage-brush plain. Since that 
time over one hundred good, substantial buildings 
have been erected. The buildings are, as yet, con- 
structed of wood, as lumber is convenient and cheap; 
but many of them are large, two-story structures, 
and are permanent in character. A brickyard has 
been started, and within a month several brick build- 
ings will be under way. The permanent growth of 
the town has been remarkable even in the West, 
where new towns spring up so fast. The town has 
been laid out on a broad plain one mile from the 
junction of the Yakima and Natchez rivers. The 
streets are one hundred feet wide and the blocks 
three hundred feet by four hundred feet in size, with 
a twenty-foot alley. A large irrigating canal has 
been built from the Natchez River, which carries 
enough water to irrigate 3,000 acres. Small irrigating 
ditches have been built along each street, and rip- 
pling streams of pure mountain water run along 
‘these ditches to furnish irrigation without cost, to 
each lot. Three thousand five hundred shade trees 
—cottonwood, birch, box elder and maple—of sev- 
eral years growth have been planted along the streets 
and are already budding into leaf, over one mile of 





sidewalks have been laid down, and the streets are | 


lighted with oil lamps on each street corner. 
other year North Yakima will be generally recognized 
as the handsomest and most attractive town in Wash- 


In an- | 


ington Territory. A fine large depot is almost com- | 


pleted. One wing of the Presbyterian Church is fin- 
ished, and was used for church services for the first 
time last Sunday, and other church buildings and a 
large school house, the latter to cost $3,000, are provid- 
ed for and will shortly be under contract. Most of the 
largest business structures of Old Yakima—located 
four miles distant — have already been removed on 
trucks to the new town, and others are following rap- 
idly. The appliances for moving houses were brought 
from Portland, and are very complete. Three firms 
are engaged in the business of house-moving, and 
are very busy. A two-story house, 20x50 feet in 
size, is jacked up and placed securely on broad 
trucks, and twenty or thirty horses transfer the 
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building across the level plain to the new site in half 


| aday. The larger houses, like the Gilliland and 


Bartholet hotels, were moved on iron roliers, with 
horse and capstan, and made about 2,000 feet per 
day. The Gilliland Hotel was kept open and was 
filled with guests all the time it was being rolled the 
four miles across the country. Not an article of fur- 
niture or window was taken out of the building. 
The meals were cooked and the guests ate them and 
occupied their beds while the house slowly moved 
forward to its new location. The building of the 
First National Bank of Yakima, with its great stone 
vault and heavy fireproof safes all in place, will 
start on its rolling journey to North Yakima 
next week, and will continue business with open 
doors the whole ten days of its transit. This, I 
think, will be the only instance on record of a na- 
tional bank continuing its business while the build- 
ing traveled from one town to another. 

The people of the Yakima Valley are full of en- 
ergy and confidence, and new people are coming from 
all directions. The vigorous new town which has 
started out so well gives every promise of continued 
and permanent growth, and as it is the natural busi- 
ness centre for a large district of extremely fertile 
agricultural country, and tbe financial centre for the 
stockmen who graze their herds over millions of 
acres of bunch grass hills, the hopeful citizens look 
forward to a population of several thousands, and 
hold firmly to the conviction that within the next 
four years the capital of Washington Territory will 
be permanently located at North Yakima. 

Taking in the whole field of the Northern Pacific 
country, I think the outlook for immigration and for 
crops is very promising. 

a ae es 
DAKOTA AND WISCONSIN WINTERS 


CONTRASTED. 





It is acknowledged that Dakota winters are long, 
but they are no more severe than those of Wisconsin. 
The last monthly weather review, issued by Gen. 
Hazen, of the signal service, is for January, and by 
this it is seen that the lowest temperature at Fargo 
in that month was 34.9° below zero, while at Mil- 
waukee it was 21.5°, and at La Crosse 25.1°. In 
Fargo the precipitation was only .02 of an inch, 
while at Milwaukee it was 1.10 and at La Crosse .81, 
thus showing that fifty-five times as much snow fell 
at Milwaukee and forty times as much at LaCrosse 
asin Fargo. The total movement of the wind during 
the month in Fargo was 6,152 miles, while at Mil- 
waukee it was 10,436 miles, nearly double. In 
Fargo there were two stormy days during the month, 
while Milwaukee had eleven and La Crosse ten. 
Fargo had one cloudy day, while Milwaukee had 
nine and La Crosse five. Seventeen days in January 
the sigual service report as fair at Fargo, while Mil- 
waukee had but eight and La Crosse thirteen. And 
in other respects the meteorological data for the 
month would have been about the same in the one 
point mentioned in Dakota and the two in Wiscon- 
sin. The predominance of clear, bright days and the 
absence of moisture in the atmosphere preclude the 
possibility of pneumonia and kindred diseases which 
are the bane of the northern part of the temperate 
zone during the winter season. The Wisconsin 
writer says that the winds are strong and prevailing, 
but the signal service report as quoted above shows 


that they are nearly twice as powerful in the Badger | 


State.— Fargo Argus. 


> 


POLITICAL ADDRESS TO THE LORD. 





At the opening of the territorial council of Mon- 
tana on the morning of the fourth of March, the 
chaplain, in his prayer, referred to the change in the 
administration and the probable fact that there 


were 100,000 officeholders trembling for fear of | 


immediate removal, and an equal number trem- 
bling for fear they will not get there. When 
the journal was read the following morning, Hon. 
James Fergus, of Meagher County, sent up the fol- 
lowing amendment, which was read by the clerk: 

‘‘Mr. President: I move to amend the journal 
of proceedings by striking out the words ‘Prayer by 
the chaplain, and inserting instead thereof ‘ Political 
address to the Lord.’ FERGUS.”’ 

The amendment was not seconded, but the audible 
smile which passed through the council showed that 
all appreciated the: point. 


THE HORSE HEAVEN COUNTRY. 





A correspondent of the Yakima (Washington Ter- 
ritory) Signal writes as follows from the so-called 
horse heaven country, which lies between the Ya- 
kima and Columbia Rivers: 

A common remark by strangers passing through 
this region is, ‘‘What a beautiful country if water 
could be obtained!’’ The scarcity of streams and 
flowing springs has led to the belief that water could 
not be had at any cost. We acknowledge that the 
water question is a more difficult one than in some 
other localities, but where a faithful effort has been 
made water has been reached. About a year ago 
John Tamkay came here from Minnesota, and hav- 
ing faith in the country, commenced improving. He 
built a house, and for a time hauled water from the 
Yakima River. Last fall he put in a crop, planted 
fruit and ornamental trees, and lately commenced 
digging for water. Ata depth of thirty-five feet a 
crevice was struck, out of which a strong current of 
air escaped. Five feet further down a splendid flow 
of water was obtained. That others may be equally 
successful is the opinion of those most familiar with 
the country. There is a chance here for many more 
like Mr. Tamkay. A great many have taken up 
claims here, and are holding them for the develop- 
ment of the country and a chance to sell out at a 
fancy price. 

A colony is being formed in Illinois (consisting of 
twenty-five families) for the purpose of settling here. 
The agent of the colony is already here and has 
secured some claims. We will welcome them among 


us, and all others who come to remain. 
z ee 
MOOSE OR MOUSE? 








The noble river, destined henceforth to hold a con- 
spicuouus place in the geography of the Northwest, 
should not be deprived of its right name by a French- 
man’s misunderstanding. 

At an early day the river was the favorite resort of 
the moose, which sought its winter shelter and sum- 
mer pasturage in large numbers. The early maps 
lay it down very accurately as to its course, and 
name it the Moose River. Some later French travel- 
ers, with imperfect knowledge of English and to 
whom mooseand mouse sounded pretty much alike, 
supposed the word was mouse, and so put it down on 
their maps as Souris River, souris being the French 
word for mouse. Then again, later, when an English 
map was made from the French, the word souris was 
correctly translated to mouse, and hence geography 
was perverted and the river lost its significant and 
better name. — Devils Lake (Dakota) Inter-Ocean. 


— ~——- 


CONNECTICUT AND DAKOTA. 








The curious sight of a carload of sturdy Litchfield 
County farmers bound for Dakota to sow and raise 
wheat for a great farming company in that Territory 
| was noticed on the Housatonic Railroad on Monday. 
The company had sent their superintendent on to 
Connecticut to procure men, with that result. They 
are promised thirty dollars per month and board, 
and their traveling expenses are paid to Dakota. 
One of the men, it seems, has made six trips to the 
Dakota company’s farm already; but it is doubtful 
if many of the party ever get back to Connecticut 
| again. New England people who go out that way 
are very apt to conclude after trying that region that 
| they can do better there than here. The region is 
northwest of any part of Connecticut, and has 
colder winters than ours; yet it is stated that men 
| are already at work on this land company’s farm 
| (there are 1,000,000 acres of it), shod in rubber 
_ overboots, sowing wheat. This is done in two inches 
| of mud, overlying a region as yet apparently not 
| wholly thawed out. Dakota, notwithstanding its 
hard winters, seems to have as early aspring usually 
as Connecticut. Still, taking everything into ac- 
count, a smart-working farmer can probably get 
along about as comfortably here in Connecticut as he 
| can in Dakota.— Hartford Times. 
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TIE BELFIELD SETTLEMENT. 


Correspondence of The Northwest. 


BELFIELD, DAK., April 2, 1885. 
I assume a little information regarding this town 


will not be out of place in your columns; therefore I | 
will give you such asI can, trusting that some of your | 


many readers may be thus enabled to take advan- | 
| school and church. 


tage of the many opportunities still open to secure a 


foothold in this garden of the West Missouri coun- | 


try. 


We are situated one hundred and thirty miles | 


west of Bismarck, the capital of the Territory, the | 


town site formerly being known in early daysas Camp 
Houston, where the troops guarding the railroad 
builders were camped for one summer. It was se- 
lected above all other locations as combining the 
necessaries for a habitation—shelter, fuel, water, 
etc., all in abundance. 
both sides of the railioad track; that on the north 
being a level piece of land bordering on one of the 
tributaries of the Heart River, gradually rising to 
the bench land above, while that on the south side 


The town site is situated on | 


| 


of the track isa gradual slope to a divide between | 


the South Heart River 
and ‘the tributary men- 
tioned. The town lies 
in anatural basin, shel- 
tered from the north- 
west winds. Timber, 
something rare in prai- 
rie countries, is grow- 
ing in considerable pro- 
fusion all along the val- 
ley, and, indeed, on ali 
the streams in the vi- 
cinity. 

Three miles south of 
the town is a paradise 
for diversified farming, 
a rich valley, well wa- 
tered and sheltered for 
stock; six miles south 
is another small, well 
timbered stream, with 
a richsoil on both sides, 
and at a distance of ten 
miles south is still an- 
other stream. Any- 
where in the neighbor- 
hood of these creeks, 
running water the year 
round, are to be found as 
fine locations for farm- 
ing and stock-raising 
combined as lie out of doors. The timber growing 
on these streams has been burned off yeaily for 
almost countless years, consequently the growth is 
young,—two or three years only,—but now that 
settlement of these lands is being made, the fire will 
be kept out and the trees permittted to grow. 

Fuel is abundant, with the remains of burned 
trees and our celebrated lignite mines, nearly every 
butte and creek bank showing a vein. Within two 
miles of the town is an immense vein, from which 
all our people are getting their supply of coal, as it 
is easier to get than to open a new one, although it 
might be nearer to some. The town site is managed 
by Mr. Louis C. Hay, a most agreeable gentleman, 
iointly with the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
represented by Mr. George Auld, their land agent. 
There is a large and handsome depot right in the cen- 
tre of the town, which is the transhipping point for 
freight destined for the cities of Deadwood, Spear- 
fish, Sturgis City, and all Black Hills points; this 
route being found much nearer and a better one than 
that via Pierre. It is no unusual sight to see fifty to 


| 


one hundred teams, of two to eight muleseach, load- | 
ing for the Hills, the trip consuming eight to ten | 


days, the distance being about one hundred and sev- 
enty-five miles. 

The townspeople are a progressive class, consisting 
of nearly all nationalities except Chinese, and are 
glad to welcome all new comers of energy. There 


are some first-rate business openings. For instance, 
a hardware store, drug store and butcher shop are 
needed. In these lines a good business could be 
done, as the nearest stores of those named are twenty 
miles distant. We have now a good general store, a 


dering; some of them have their outlets towards 
Manitoba, some towards the south, emptying into 
Willow River around Dunseith. There, also, we 


| cross many tracks of elk and deer made on the snow, 
| a little of which still remains; also some traces of 


lumber yard, one physician, one clergyman, a black- 


smith, one hotel, and a very comfortable one, too, 
two saloons and arestaurant, and last but not least, a 
TENDERFOOT. 


>7oo 


A RAMBLE IN TURTLE MOUNTAINS. 





Father L. Hiner, the Catholic priest of Dunseith, 
Dakota, writes the fullowing pleasing description of 
the little-known Turtle Mountain country, in the 
Herald of that place, under date of March 17th: 

The balmy atmosphere of this delightful season of 


| and replenish their empty gizzards. 


the year invites us to ascend our majestic bluffs, lad- | 
der-like, to the wooded valleys and meadows of the 


mountain. The day is clear, the air is bracing, the 
sun shining as it does every day in Dakota. Mr. 
Hamilton, the county surveyor, a true gentleman 


from Scotland and a regular woodsman, is leading | 


MONTANA.— BIG HORN RIVER BRIDGE AND TUNNELL, 


us four. Remember, we are merely going to-day on 
From the top of the 
bluffs, going into the hills, nothing valuable in the 
way of timber grows there for about two miles, 
though young poplars by the million form a dense 
thicket very pleasing to the eye. The ground is 
rolling. A few huts and teepes, inhabited by Chip- 
pewas and half-breeds, who have crossed from Can- 
ada for rations’ sake, can be seen there. At a short 
distance from there we enter into the woods. Some 
Indians have probably passed through those vales 
and dales, but no trace at all as yet of the thrifty 
Yankee. A little further on Mr. Hamilton says: 
‘This is a wealth, gentlemen; behold before your 
eyes now no less than 30,000,000 feet of lumber.’’ 
In fact, the poplar, oak and balm of gilead are 
plenty there, and admirable to look at; so tall (sev- 


a little ramble of exploration. 





| Mountains and empties into the Yellowstone. 


enty and eighty feet), so thick, like giants in )attle | 


arrayed, and the bark so sleek. A pleasanter sight 
I never enjoyed. Saw logs from one to two feet are 


{ 


made out of them, and the price twenty dollars per | 


1,000 —and all of that ready and free for settlement. 
We walked a little further on and our leader 
stopped and said, ‘‘Here, gentlemen, we stand at 


about the centre of the mountains; they are made, as | 
you know, like a turtle, and we are here on the mid- | 


dle of the back of the animal.’’ Presently we saw a 


perfect labyrinth of lakes, each one communicating | 
to the next in every direction, so grand and bewil- 


wild cats, foxes, wolves, otter, mink, can be seen quite 
often. No birds live there in the winter season, 
except the tomtit, some woodpeckers, and quite 
numerous flocks of prairie chickens and partridges, 
who part of the time hide themselves in the snow 
wherefrom they fly on the tops of the trees, to bud 
The rabbits are 
innumerable, so much so that we make profitable 
exportation of them. Tremendous fires at different 
periods have destroyed a good deal of the beautiful 
groves of oak. Some large tracts on the mountain 
are totally deprived of them, while at the same time 
they are plentiful at some other spots. 

Now, farmers and stock-raisers especially, pay 
We have noticed that the soil is richer 
It stands 
to reason. A regular rotation of large fires and of 
decomposition of matter has taken place there for 
centuries of centuries. 
Stones are unknown 


attention. 
on these mountains than anywhere else. 


there; thousands of 
thousands of acres can 
be turned out for about 
three dollars per acre. 
Besides, immense mead- 
ows of true blue-joint 
grass are there at dif- 
ferent spots to open 
your eyes and invite 
you warmly. You will 
cut five tons of hay on 
every acre and here is 
the fodder for your 
stock; Jakes innumer- 
able will furnish the 
water; woods and bluffs 
the protection against 
the winds. Think of 
it, friends, and be the 
wiser. 





MARCH WEATHER 
IN OREGON.—A Port- 
land (Oregon) dispatch 
of March 31st says: 

The weather for the 
month just closed has 
been the most remark- 
ablein the history of the 
State. The lowest thermometer (3d inst.) was 33; 
the highest, 72; mean, 48.3; rainfall, .62 of an inch. 
All vegetation is in the most advanced state. White 
lilacs and wisteria, which are the principal flowers 
used on memorial day, are now in full bloom, and 
all fruit trees have already shed their blossoms and 
the earth’s surface presents the appearance of the 
middle of May. The heavy snows of December 
and January made wonderful protection to crops, 
and wild bunch grass this year is more abundant 
than it was thirty years ago, before cattle had made 
inroads on it. The average immigration has been 
sixty to seventy per day during themonth. 





THE Bic Horn RIvER is one of the principal streams 
of Eastern Montana. It rises in a spur of the Rocky 
Its 
valley has a tragical interest, for in it occurred the 
massacre of the heroic Gen. Custer and his entire 
command. Where once the hordes of savage Sioux 
roamed at will, masters of the country and enemies 
alike of the whites and of their Western neighbors 
the Crows, the stockman and his cowboys are now 
the lords of the land and their herds range over the 
grassy hills and plains. Our picture shows the river 
near its mouth where it is crossed by the Northern 
| Pacific Railroad. About thirty miles south is Fort 
| Custer, one of the most important military posts in 
| the West, located near the old Custer battleground. 
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“I NEVER KNOWED.” 


Old Billy B. was a pious man, 
And heaven was his goal; 
For, being a very saving man, 
Of course he’d save his soul. 
But even in this, he used to say, 
“One can’t too careful be ;” 
And he sang with a fervor unassumed, 
“T’m glad salvation’s free.” 


But the “ means of grace” he had to own 
Required good, hard-earned gold; 

And he took ten pews, as well became 
The richest of the fold. 

“ He’s a noble man,” the preacher cried; 
“ Our Christian Brother B.” 

And Billy smiled as he sublet nine, 

And got his own pew free. 


In class-meeting next, old Billy told 
How heaven had gracious been, 
Yea, even back in the dark days when 
He was a man of sin. 
“T’s buildin’ a barn on my river farm— 
All I then had,” he said; 
“Td run out o’ boards, and was feedin’ hands 
On nothin’ but corn-bread. 


“T tell ye, brethren, that I felt blue, 
Short o’ timber and cash, 
And thought I’d die when the banks then bust 
And flooded all my mash. 
But the Lord was merciful to me, 
And sent right through the rift 


The tide had made in the river banks 
A lumber raft adrift 
“Plenty o’ boards was there for the barn, 
And on top was a cheese, 
And a bar’! o’ pork as sound and sweet 


As anyone ever sees. 

Then I had bread and meat for the men, 
And they worked with a will, 

While I thanked God, who’d been good to me, 
And I’m doin’ it still.” 


A shrill-voiced sister cried, “ Bless the Lord!” 
The whole class cried, “ Amen!” 

But a keen-eyed man looked at Billy B. 
In a thoughtful way, and then 

Asked: “Brother B., did you ever hear 
Who lost that raftand load?” 

And Billy wiped his eyes, and said : 

“ Brethren, J never knowed.” 


Women as Judges of Election. 


For the first time to our knowledge, since the 
woman’s suffrage act passed the territorial legisla- 
ture, women have been appointed as judges of elec- 
tion. This initiatory step was taken by the city 
council of this place Wednesday evening, at the in- 
stigation of a delegation of females that waited upon 
the board at that session. Two women in each ward 
were chosen to act as judges for the spring election. 
We presume that this innovation is all right, seeing 
that the same masculine privileges of running elec- 
tions have been awarded to the female as have been 
heretofore monopolized by the male sex; but if, after 
sitting forty-eight hours at a stretch over a poll box 


and a tiresome array of figures, it does not sicken 
some of them, they are better able to withstand the 


fatigues accompanying a hotly-contested election | 
Here, when elections pass off 


than many men. 
quietly, the ladies may enjoy the privileges of the 
ballot and the duties of election officers, but we 
have seen rows and ructions at polls, where women, 
with any refinement at all, would far prefer to be 
distant absentees.—Spokane Falls ( Wash. Ter.) Review. 

The Drummer and the Frosty Car Window. 

A young man from St. Paul sat in the smoking 
ear whistling and humming softly to himself. He 
was evidently happy, though a party of drummers 
sitting close by him complained bitterly of the cold. 
The car was like a barn. ‘‘Oh, I don’t mind alittle 
thing like that,’’ said the whistling young man. 
‘*Pact is I like to see frost on the car window. It 
makes me feel good. 
most pleasant incidents in my life.’’ 

**Tell us about it.’’ 

‘*Well, I will. The first cold snap last fall I was 
going from St. Paul to Chicago. On the car I got 
acquainted with a handsome young lady. It wasa 


case of love at first sight with me, but she was very 
dignified and reserved. I couldn’t find out who she 











It reminds me of one of the | 


was. She wouldn’t tell her name to a stranger, and | 


there was no one there that knew her. 


in a cigar. I had determined to let business go to 
the dogs, and to leave the train where she did and 
follow her home, as it were. But when I returned 
to her seat what do you think I found? Traced on 
the window-frost, in delicate letters, were the lady’s 
name and address. She had apparently done it 


I was in | 
despair and went into the smoking car to take solace | 


| 


| beasts that infest our mountains. 





thoughtlessly while sitting alone. When she saw me | 
looking at it she tried to scratch the name out, but I | 


was too quick for her. 
wife next week. That is why I love the sight of a 
frosted car window.’’ 





A Man to Beware Of. 
‘In the wild, unfettered West, beware of the man 


That young lady will be my | 








A Cowboy in a Sleeping Car. 
‘“Where do I camp?” he inquired, and was shown 


| a lower berth next to me. 


who never carries arms, never gets drunk, and always | 
| most prompt and spirited manner. 


minds his own business. He don’t go around shoot- 


ing out the gas, or intimidating a kindergarten | 
| gether, and we don’t want no divorce,’’ he explained. 


school; but when a brave frontiersman, with a re- 


volver in each hand and a bowie down the back of | 


his neck, insults a modest young lady, and needs to 


be thrown through a plate-glass window and then | 
| inquired. 


walked over by the populace, call in the silent man, 
who dares to wear a clean shirt and human clothes.”’ 
— Bill Nye. 


With all his humor and fiction, the above article | 


sound common sense in his articles. It can be put 
down as a fact that four-fifths of the reckless shoot- 
ing done in the West is the work of some sap- 
headed tenderfoot who wants to pose as a bad man. 
As long as these characters tackle other pilgrims, 
their true character is not exposed and the police 
papers of the East will come out with another account 
of the way a bad man held up a guileless tender- 
foot, and the goal of another would-be bad man’s 
happiness is reached by this publication. At some 
time, each one of these Police Gazette bad men will 
meet the quiet, unarmed man spoken of in the above 


| Shows that Bill Nye occasionally uses a good deal of | 


article, and each one will get his head everlastingly | 


swelled externally to balance the internal swelling. 
This is the most accommodating country in the 
world to the man who is looking for a fight, and the 
only reason these men are not exposed sooner is that 
they are careful to pick upon men whom they know 
will not resist.—Bad Lands (Dakota) Cowboy. 





Fight with a Mountain Lion. 


Helena (Mont.) Herald. 

On the seventeenth of February a mountain lion 
weighing over two hundred pounds and measuring 
seven feet from the nose to the tip of the tail, was 
killed on the range between here and the Missouri. 
On the morning of the same date, Mr. Synnes and 
his son Ole, a boy fifteen years old, were out in the 


| mountains between Hilger’s and McCloud’s ranches, 


taking out timber for fencing. The boy, who had 
been sent on a short errand, came running back say- 
ing he had seen the track of a large mountain lion, 
and was going out to follow the trail. Remon- 
strances from the father were useless, and in a few 
moments the plucky boy started with a 44-calibre 
Winchester rifle to hunt one of the fiercest wild 
After following 
the trail for a mile and a half the boy lost it at the 
entrance of a wood. When about to give up the 
search he cast his eyes upward and beheld the beast 
crouched upon the limb of a large fir. The head of 
the creature was hidden from sight, so the boy aimed 
at its fore shoulder and fired. The animal, upon 


“‘That’s the pigeon hole, is it? All right, old 


| son; just watch my motion while I file myself 


away.’’ 
At this juncture he was ordered to turn over his 
revolver to the porter, which he declined to do ina 


‘*Old Dad (his revolver) and me always sleep to- 


The conductor remonstrated, but was advised not 
to try to ‘‘ braid this mule’s tail.”’ 
‘*This here’s a sleepin’ car, ain’t it?’’ he at length 


“To”? 

‘* Well, why in —— don’t you let people sleep, 
then, when they’ve paid and gone into your game? 
If you’re aiming to keep people awake, and want 
company, just dance into the next car; there’s lots 
of ‘folks there that don’t want to sleep, nohow, and 
*}l be glad to see you.”’ 

The conductor withdrew, and my friend pulled off 
his boots and stretched himself, with many com- 
ments, in an undertone, on the poverty of the sur- 
roundings. 

In about ten minutes this erratic person had his 
head out in the aisle. 

‘*Say ! you boy,’’— to the porter. 

‘* Well, sah.”’ 


**Come a runnin’.’’ . 
The porter drew near and was handed a pillow 


| about as big as a pin cushion. 


‘“Take that gooseha’r thing away,’’ commanded 
the cowboy. 

‘Don’t you want a pillow, sah?’’ asked the por- 
ter. 

‘*That ain’t no pillow, and I don’t want it, no- 
how; I’m afraid it’ll get in my ear.’’ 

After this, silence, and for a short time I slept. I 
roused up, however, at an exclamation on the part 
of my neighbor. 

‘‘Hold on there, my son, jest drap them boots.”’ 

‘*T was only jest gwine to black ’em, boss.”’ 

‘*Drap ’em.’’ 

They drapped. 


‘* Jest gwine to pull them spurs, I reckon. Now, 


| don’t monkey ’round my camp, takin’ things, no 





receiving the fire, sprang upward and climbed still | 
| a broncho that lives out some miles from this city. 


further up the tree, where, from his elevated perch, 


he sent forth a series of roars that made the moun- | 
| and tried to putasaddleonhim. The broncholooked 


tains resound with their echoes. Not in the least 


deterred by such fierce expostulations on the lion’s | 
part, the boy fired again, and this time brought the | 
| terfere with a broncho who was simply engaged in 
| the pursuit of his own happiness, but the man came 


beast crashing down through the branches. He lay 
for a few minutes partially stunned upon the ground, 
and the dog, which had hitherto kept in the back- 
ground because he could not climb a tree, now 
rushed forward to finish the beast, but a powerfal 
blow from one of the lion’s paws sent that dog on 
an excursion through the atmosphere that had a 
wonderful effect in calming his enthusiasm. In- 
deed, the dog now felt such an utter lack of confi- 
dence in his own abilities that he could not be in- 
duced to return to the charge. 
little by-play, reassumed his role and sought safety 
by taking to another tree. 
his head exposed, and, seizing the opportunity, the 
boy lodged a bulletin his brain. This terminated 


the battle, and the plucky boy returned home. The 
young man is known to many of our Helena sports- 
men, and is remarkable for his skill with the rifle, 
killing, while on the run, jack rabbits and larger 
game. 


The lion, after this | 


| on with the saddle and continued to aggress. 


more. If you want anythin’ speak ferit. If you 
can’t speak make signs, and if you can’t make signs, 
shake a bush. You hear me?’’ : 

**Yes, sah.’’ 

After this more silence. The wheels and rails 
again sang together, and the car again kept approv- 
ing time, and presently I slept without interruption. 





The Broncho. 
From the Santa Fe Democrat. 

A broncho is a horse. He has four legs like the 
saw-horse, but is decidedly more skittish. The 
broncho is of gentle deportment and modest mien, 
but there isn’t a real safe place about him. There 
is nothing mean about the broncho, though; he is 
perfectly reasonable and acts on principle. All he 
asks is to be let alone, but he does ask this, and even 
insists on it. He is firm in this matter, and no kind 
of argument can shake his determination. There is 
We know him right well. One day a man roped him 
sadly at him, shook his head and begged the fellow, 
as plain as could be, to go away and not try to in- 


Then 
the broncho reached out with his right hind foot and 
expostulated with him so that he died. When thor- 
oughly aroused the broncho is quite fatal, and if 
you can get close enough to him to examine his cra- 


nial structure you will find a cvaity just above the 
eye where the bump of remorse should be. The 


| broncho is what the cowboys call ‘“‘highstrung.” If 


This time the brute left | 





you want to know just how high he is strung, climb 
up on to his apex. We rode a broncho once. We 
didn’t travel far; but the ride was mighty exhilarat- 
ing while it lasted. We got on with great pomp and 
a derrick, but we didn’t put on any unnecessary 
style when we went to get off. The beast evinced 
considerable surprise when we took up our location 


upon his dorsal fin. He seemed to think a moment, 
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and then he gathered up his loins and delivered a 
volley of heels and hardware, straight out from the 
shoulder. The recoil was fearful. We saw that our 
seat was going to be contested, and we began to 
make a motion to dismount, but the beast had got 
under way by this time, so we breathed a silent 
hymn and tightened our grip. He now went off into 
a spasm of tall, stiff-legged bucks. He pitched us 
so high that every time we started down we would 
meet him coming up on another trip. Finally, he 
gave us one grand, farewell boost, and we clove the 
firmament and split up through the hushed ethereal 
until our toes ached from the lowness of the temper- 
ature, and we could distinctly hear the music of the 
spheres. Then we came down and fell, in a little 
heap, about one hundred yards from the starting 
point. A kind Samaritan gathered up our remains 
in a cigar box and carried us to the hospital. As 
they looked pityingly at us, the attend- 
ant surgeons marveled as to the nature 
of our mishap. One said it was a cy- 
clone, another that it was a railroad 
smash-up; but we thought of the calico- 
hided pony that was grazing peacefully 
in the dewy mead and held our peace. 





Chased by Wolves. 
Denver News. 

An incident related to a News repor- 
ter by a Mr. James Austin, just in from 
Cheyenne Wells, proves that the popu- 
lar idea that game is hard to find in that 
Territory, and that wolves are things of 
the past, is a fallacy. Said Mr. Austin: 
‘‘At the station, which is acollection of 
cabins occupied by ranchmen and those 
employed in putting down the Govern- 
ment well, are a number of wealthy 
young men from the East who are en- 
gaged in a hunting expedition. We 
started last Thursday morning and rode 
due east, then northeast, until when 
eighteen miles out we discovered in the 
distance an immense herd of buffaloes. 
Thinking to accomplish more, we scat- 
tered, with the intention of circuiting 
them or at least turning them from 
their course. In this we were not suc- 
cessful, as night overtook us before we 
had downed asingle bull. Ihad singled 
out one that had become separated 
from the rest of the herd, and had fol- 
lowed him some distance when it had 
become too dark to see, and I discov- 
ered that I had lost my companions. 
There being nothing else to do, and as 
it would be impossible to find my way in 
the dark, I resolved to camp where [ 
was; so, unrolling the hide lariat, I 
secured the animal to some stout sage 
brush, and, after building a small fire 
of grass and brush, rolled myself in my 
blanket and prepared to make the best 
of it, but without much idea of sleep. 
In fact, in spite of the heavy overcoat 
and blanket which covered me it was 
uncomfortably cold. I lay for hours 
in a half waking, half dozing state, and 
it was perhaps midnight when some- 
thing more like sleep overcame me. 
Suddenly a sound, the most horrible 


and blood-curdling of any I had ever heard, seemed 


to chill the very marrow in my bones. To my 
excited imagination it seemed like the shriek of fifty 
demons. Jumping to my feet, I discovered that my 
fire had gone out, leaving but a few embers, but ata 
distance of perhaps two hundred feet, nearly form- 
ing a complete circle around me, was a line of bright 
points scintillating like so many diamonds. I in- 
stantly realized my danger. I was surrounded by 
wolves. To hesitate was death, and mounting my 
horse, that was trembling with fright, I drove spurs 
into him and we darted off through the only opening 
in the cordon which nearly surrounded me, and 
swept across the plains, without regard to the 
direction, my only object being to escape the fangs 
of my pursuers. 


‘«The wolves, as soon as they discovered my flight, 
with a renewed howl, more full of rage and horror 
than that which had awakened me, started in full 


cry and the terrible race began. At the start I 
gained considerably, as my horse was a good one, 
and his fright seemed to add to his lightning speed. 
Miles seeméd like feet, and, after perhaps a half hour 
passed, upon looking back I saw that the distance 
from the foremost of my pursurers was the same as 
at the start. To keep this distance till daylight 
seemed my only chance, yet what a hopeless task! 
No horse could long keep up the terrible strain 
which mine was enduring. Suddenly the faithful 
animal stumbled over a low sand dune and fell to 
his knees, throwing me to the ground. In an instant 
the hungry pack were upon me, and I imagined I 
felt their fangs already buried in my flesh. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA — CHIPPEWA INDIAN AND CANOE, 


lent swiftness to my movements, however, and I 


Fear , 


| 


remounted and was off just as the leaders were about | 


to pounce upon me. My horse soon began to show 
the effects of his terrible efforts, and thinking to gain 


time, I threw away the blanket which I had hastily | 
thrown over the horse at the first alarm. This gave | 
| idation) to her brother.—‘‘Tommy, I'm going to 


me a slight advantage for a time, as no sooner did it 


touch the ground than it was torn into shreds by the | 


hungry brutes. This delay gave me a small advan- 
tage, but I soon perceived that I was losing it, and 
my horse’s movements became more labored. I next 
sacrificed my overcoat, then the coat which I wore, 
which in turn suffered the fate of the blanket. The 
horse began to show signs of exhaustion, but he still 
kept his feet, but I realized in a short time that my 
fate was sealed unless a miracle was interposed to 
save me. The wolves were already snapping at my 
horse’s heels, when upon looking up I saw iights 
in front of me, perhaps a mile or so distant. 4 
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without avail. The poor animal was breathing 
heavily, and could hardly keep his feet. The mad- 
dened brutes were jumping and snapping around 
me, and I had struck several of them down with the 
butt of my rifle, after having exhausted the ammu- 
nition in shooting at them. I turned and found 
myself within a few hundred feet of a house and 
an inclosure. Making a last despairing effort, my 
horse cleared the fence and fell dead on the inside. 
At the same moment several men came out of the 
door of the house with lanterns, aroused no doubt by 
the unearthly sounds. I was quickly dragged inside 
and immediately swooned. Upon recovering con- 
sciousness it was broad daylight, and I found myself 
in the cabin of a ranchman, within half a mile of 
the station whence I had started in the morning, 
lying on a rude bed with a man sitting near by and 
watching me. It seems that my horse, guided by 
instinct, had taken thestraightest direc- 
tion for the place from which we started. 
Ilearned by inquiry that the wolves had 
surrounded the house all night long, 
filling the air with their fearful howls, 
and never departed until daylight. I 
was too ill from the effects of the fearful 
experience I had undergone to leave the 
house until yesterday, and I came to 
Denver for rest and recuperation.” 





THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 


Our illustration on this page repre- 
sents a Chippewa Indian descending 
the rapids in one of the little rivers in 
Northern Minnesota in his birch-bark 
canoe. The Chippewas, or more cor- 
rectly, the Ojibways, once among the 
most powerful of the North American 
tribes, now number in the United 
States about 9,000 souls. They oc- 
cupy several small reservations on 
the shores of Lake Superior and in the 
forest region where the Mississippi has 
its sources. The White Earth reserva- 
tion, north of Detroit, Minnesota, ex- 
hibits the best civilization they have 
attained. There they cultivate small 
farms, keep cattle and live in com- 
fortable little houses. Their history is 
full of romance. Two historians of 
their own blood have put their legends 
and traditions into literature, first an 
educated chief, and later William W. 
Warren, a remarkable man of one-fourth 
Indian blood, who was a member of the 
Minnesota legislature in 1851, and who 
died in 1853 at the early age of 23. 
His work, confided to the care of the 
Hon. Henry M. Rice, of St. Paul, has 
recently been published as the fifth 
volume of the Collection of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. Mr. Warren’s 
home was at Two Rivers, on the Upper 
Mississippi. 

The visitor to the peaceful homes of 
the friendly Chippewas of to-day would 
hardly imagine that they were a pow- 
erful tribe, at the summons of whose 
chief 1,000 great war canoes were as- 
sembled on Lake Huron for an expe- 
dition against the [roquois. In the last 
century they were the allies of the 
French against the barbarous Sioux. The list of 
their battles, as told in their legendary history, is as 
long as that of Sparta or Athens. 





Early domestic trials. Young wife (in great trep- 


give the cook warning. Just listen at this corner, 
and as soon as you hear me say ‘cook, I give youa 


| month’s warning from to-day,’ mind you call me, 
' and say I’m wanted immediately!’’ 


endeavored to urge my horse to further efforts, but | 


‘‘Pray, what do ladies find to think about besides 
dress and parties?’’ said a fine looking army officer 
who has been doing guard duty in Washington for 
the past seventeen years. The remark was addressed 
to the assembly, but it was taken up by Miss Cleve- 
land. ‘‘ They can think of the heroic deeds of our 
modern army officers,’’ she said, smiling pleasantly. 
The officer subsided. 
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THE Marquis de Mores has purchased 30,000 head 
of cattle and will ship them to Eastern markets via 
Duluth at the rate of five car loads per day until the 
season isover. The time of transit, it is said, via 
the lake route from Duluth to Buffalo is quicker 
than via an all rail route, and the cattle will arrive 
in better condition. 


A NUMBER of colonies have gone into North Da- 
kota thisspring. One is composed largely of Swedes, 
migrated from Red Wing, Minnesota, who have es- 
tablished themselves west of the Missouri, near Glen- 
ullen, in the Curlew Valley. Another is made 
up of German-Americans of the Evangelical faith, 
Its members have formed aset- 
tlement where the Northern Pacific crosses Knife 
River, and named it Hebron. A colony from Colum- 
bia County, New York, and one from York, Penn- 
sylvania, have gene into La Moure County. 

RS CES B 

THE Northern Pacific bridge over the St. Louis 
River, just finished, is an important structure com- 
mercially, as well as an engineering work. It gives 
access to Duluth to the Omaha and Manitoba rail 
roads, and to the Wisconsin division of the Northern 
Pacific, and access to Superior to the St. Paul & Du- 
luth road. At the same time it unites Duluth to the 
new town of West Superior by rapid transit facilities 
and makes them, for the purposes of business, prac- 
tically one city. 

ee 

THE Public Herald, published in Philadelphia by 
L. Lum Smith, is waging a relentless crusade 
against frauds and swindles of all kinds which thrive 
by the use of the advertising columns of the news- 
papers and magazines. Quack doctors, villainous 
nostrum vendors, dead-beat advertisers, rogues who 


from various states. 
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advertise to loan money at four per cent without se- 
curity, and the whole tribe of rascals who prey upon 
ignorance and credulity, find a mortal foe in this 
bright, courageous publication. It costs but fifty cents 
a year, and deserves the liberal encouragement it is 
evidently receiving. 


os 
> 


Tue March and April earnings of the Northern 
Pacific do not show as favorably as did those of the 
corresponding months of last year, but the falling off 
is not on account of any decrease of genaerl business. 
Last year’s receipts for the months named were 
greatly augmented by the remarkable rush to the 
new mines in Northern Idaho, known as the Coeur 
d’Alene stampede. This extraordinary movement 





added about $800,000 to the earnings of the passenger | 


department in the month of March alone and nearly 
as much more in April. The returns from the regu- 
lar traffic of the road will, we are confident, be 
greater this season than last. 


WE have faith that a great future is close ahead 
for the remarkable water power of the Dalles of the 
St. Louis River, west of Duluth. The power fur- 
nished by the Falls of St. Anthony is already fully 
employed, and this fact seems to put a bar to the 
further extension of the vast milling industries of 
Minneapolis. Dakota’s wheat surplus, however, is 
going to increase year by year. If it is to be largely 
manufactured into flour, a natural point for mills 
would-seem to be on the road the grain takes to reach 
Lake Superior. 
the St. Louis, « few miles from Duluth and Superior, 
would furnish power enough for a score of mills, and 
their product of flour would find cheap water trans- 
portation near at hand to the seaboard markets. 








AuLLaccounts from the Dakotaand Montana ranges 
agree in reporting a very moderate loss on range 
cattle. Just what the percentage of loss has been 
cannot be ascertained before the spring roundup 
takes place, but it probably will not exceed two per 
cent among the native cattle or five among the 
Texas and States cattle. The season has been a 


the cattle as is ever likely to occur, the weather 
having been peculiarly severe and the winter un- 
usually long. It is rumored that the exaggerated 


| grading has already been done in thecanyon, however. 
Contracts have recently been let for the completion 
of the road to the one hundred and twenty-five-mile 
post, westward from Ainsworth, near the town of 
Ellensburg, in the Kittitas Valley. This valley con- 


tire branch 








-~o-- 
GOVERNMENTS are often stupid and sometimes ex- 
asperating, but anything in the way of governmental 


| action quite as idiotic and unjust as that recently 


taken concerning the Winnebago reservation lands 
in Dakota we have not heard of for a long time. 
The Indians made no use of a large part of the reser- 
vation and had no title of ownership to it, so, after a 
careful investigation, the Arthur administration set 


| apart for their permanent possession certain townships 


| settlement under the land laws. 


which gave them eight hundred acres for every fam- 
ily, and threw open the rest of the reservation for 
Nearly 3,000 peo- 


| ple moved in during the fortnight after the order was 


| on their claims until removed by force. 
The numerous falls and rapids of | if 


issued and proceeded to make homes for themselves. 
The Arthur administration went out soon after and 
the Cleveland administration came in. One of the 


_ tains the finest body of agricultural lands on the en- | 





advancing wave of settlement, and remained in its 
front, a sullen and hostile mass of savagery. For- 
tunately for Canada the present difficulty, caused 
largely by the building of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, will be speedily settled by the aid the railroad 
can give, just as our Indian troubles have been set- 
tled by the building of our transcontinental roads. 


| With the facilities the railroad gives for the move- 


ment of troops no force of Indians or half-breeds, 
however courageous, can long hold out against the 
authorities. ; 

In the Saskatchewan difficulty the Government is 
plainly in the wrong; first, in allowing that venera- 
ble and oppressive monopoly, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, to interfere with the right of the half-breeds 
and Indians to keep stores and carry on trade for 


| themselves; and second, in insisting in applying the 


first acts of Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary of the Interior , 


was to revoke the order of his predecessor, and direct 
the settlers to vacate their claims. This they have 
refused todo. They have sent a protest to the Presi 
dent setting forth the injustice of the Interior De- 


They are 
poor people and it would be an outrage to dispossess 
them, merely because Secretary Lamar takes a differ- 


| ent view of the meaning of an old treaty from that 


taken by Secretary Teller. 


reports of mortality sent to Eastern papers from | 


Montana last January originated with some of the 
old ranchmen who want to discourage the bringing in 


ofany more ‘‘ pilgrim cattle,’’ in order that theranges | 


may remain open for the increase of their own herds. 


- --— em -- 


A CORPORATION has been formed for the purpose of 
building a railroad from Fidalgo Island to Spokane 
Falls. Gen. J. Buckley, ex-Gov. Ferry, John Collins, 
P. H. Lewis, M. Gitchard, and others are promoters 
of the scheme. The road will connect the Northern 
Pacific directly with the Fuca Straits, on this is- 
land, at a point thirty miles straight east from 
Victoria. The road will run up the valley of the 
Skagit and Cascade rivers, to the summit of the Cas- 
cade Range, and then eastward via Lake Chelan and 
the great bend of the Columbia River to Spokane 
Falls, saving a distance of over three hundred miles 
between the straits and the Cour d’Alene region, 
over the present route of the Northern Pacific road, 
by way of the Stampede Pass and Tavoma.— Anacortes 
(Wash. Ter.) Enterprise. 


The above is the project as it appears on paper. 
The immediate purpose is, however, to build a line 
to the coal and iron deposits at the base of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. As to crossing the mountains, that 
is an affair, we imagine, of the next generation. One 


~-oo 


THE TROUBLES IN THE CANADIAN NORTH- 
WEST. 





It used to be a common thing for writers on the 
Indian question to refer to Canada as an illustra- 
tion of the possibility of getting along with sav- 
ages without wars or any serious difficulty. The 


severe test on the vitality and ‘“‘rustling”’ powers of | critics of the press were wont to argue that we had 
| only to go to our nerthern neighbors to learn how to 


live at peace with the red man, and that our own 
troubles grew solely out of a stupid or vicious policy 
on the part of the Government at Washington. The 
Riel rebellion in the Saskatchewan country will put 
a stop to this sort of shallow reasoning. Canada has 


quarter-section survey system to the lands along the 
river, which, by old French Canadian custom, have 
been held in long narrow strips, each with a small 
water frontage. Louis Riel, the leader of the rebell- 
ious forces, is a man of genius and force of charac- 
ter. He lived for several years in Montana, and the 
Helena Herald says of him: ‘‘He was one of the 
most quiet, well-disposed and industrious persons we 
ever knew. He gained the ill-will of the whisky 
traders by trying to stop their abominable and de- 
moralizing traffic among the half-breeds and Indians. 


“~ | And he further incurred the enmity of a class of po- 
partment and declare that they are going to remain | 


litical gamesters who tried in vain to control and use 
him for their purposes. He is not ambitious or se} f- 
seeking, but on the contrary one of the most modest 
and self-denying of men. He likes our Government 


| and would never have gone back but for the press- 


ing entreaties of his old friends, who thought no one 


| else could secure for them their rights. Such a thing 


| away from here. 


never had the same problems to deal with in past | 
years in the management of her Indians that have | 


puzzled the United States Government. 
problems arise with the settlement of her western 


When these | 


plains the same difficulties come up with which we | 


have struggled. 
with the Indian when the only white men he came 
in contact with were the traders wko brought him 
supplies and bought his furs and buffalo skins, or 
the agents of the Government who paid him annui- 


It was easy enough to get along | 


as the present organized and widespread rebellion, 

we are sure, never entered his mind when he went 

He fully expected to return soon 

and spend his life here. He is not by nature a blood- 

thirsty outlaw, and all the stories that paint him as 

such are not simply fiction but falsehoods.’’ 
oO —$$___— 


MINNESOTA HISTORY. 





The American Commonwealths series, which Hor- 
ace Scudder is editing and Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
of Boston, are publishing, ought to embrace a vol- 
ume on Minnesota. The states selected for treatment 
in this series are those whose annals present material 
for the historian which will interest the general 
reader.. Minnesota has a great deal in her history to 
invite the pen of an accomplished writer. Her civili- 
zation is both new and old. In its new phase it 
illustrates in a very striking manner the successful 
conflict of advancing western settlement with abor- 


| iginal barbarism. Here the red savage made his last 


ties; but when the surveyor begins to run his lines | 


and the homesteader to stake out his claims, the case 
is different. Until very recently the Canadian North- 
west was very much in the condition in which Da- 


| the white settlers took place. 


kota and Montana were just after the expedition of | 


Lewis and Clarke. Now comes the railroad and with 


_ it the surveyor and settler, and immediately follows 
| an Indian war. 

Canadian Indian management has probably been no | 
| better and no worse than our own, while the Cana- 


road across the Cascades will answer for the next | 
| where winter reigns for seven months in the year, 
| the fighting instincts of the savage are considerably 


twenty-five years. 


”~ 
oe 


THE Northern Pacific has now advanced on the 
Cascade division eighty-seven miles from the Colum- 
bia northwesterly toward Puget Sound. The track 
has been laid to a point about a mile north of the 
newly laid out town of North Yakima, to the first 
crossing of the Yakima River. Up to that point the 





work has been comparatively;light and easy, but 
beyond comes the Yakima Canyon, where there is a 
good deal of heavy work, Considerable blasting and 





dian Indians are no doubt more easily managed by 
reason of the rigor of the climate. In a country 


chilled. He prefers sitting by the fire in his tepee 
to going in search of scalps. Besides, in the slow 
march of Canadian civilization across the continent 
the Indian has not been crowded. There was always 
plenty of country left just north of the narrow belt 
of settlement which was of no account to the white 
man, but which contained game, and was good 
enough for Indian occupancy. In the United States 
the Indians were constantly pushed back before the 








notable stand against the progress of the plow. That 
was as late as 1862. There were fierce conflicts in 
after years between the Indians and the soldiers in 
the territories further west, but it was in Minnesota 
that the last organized and formidable assault upon 
Only twenty-three 
years after the New Ulm massacre and the border war 
that ensued Minnesota is able to make at the New 
Orleans fair the best educational exhibit made by 


| any state in the Union, and to carry off premiums in 


| a. Dutch stockade trading post. 


the face of the competition of the whole country, for 
the best dairy products, the best flour, the best amber 
cane sugar and the best Catawba wine. 

The early history of Minnesota is singularly pic- 
turesque. The French explorers reached her terri- 
tory at the head of Lake Superior when Boston was 
a village of log huts and New York was nothing but 
The epoch of the 
voyageurs and coureurs du bois of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries and the daring explorers, Hennepin, La 
Salle, La Hontan and Le Sueur, is rich in romance 
and adventure. The writer who could make the 
dim figures of the priest, the chevalier, the trapper 
and the canoeman of that distant epoch seem alive 
and real to the reader of to-day, would produce a 
narrative of intense and abiding interest. 











A NEw feature, introduced in journalism during 
the past few years, has grown in popularity to 
such an extent that most of the leading dailies have 
adopted it, for their Sunday editions at least. This 
feature consists of a column or two of random notes 
and comments on men and events written in the first 
person. The style avoids the heavy editorial we, and 
gives an opportunity to bring in personal reminis- 
cences, anecdotes, and interviews. George Alfred 
Townsend was the first to make it conspicuous in 
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AMONG recent visitors to the office of THE NoRTH- 
WEST was Tom Merry of the editorial staff of the 
Portland Oregonian. 
name that all his friends on the Pacific Coast apply to 
him. Few men are as familiar with the coast, and 
few have done as much to make its resources widely 
known. Last summer Mr. Merry ran the Chehalis 
River in a canoe and brought back valuable informa- 
tion about the timber on its shores. 
will run the Nehalem, a small river putting into the 
Pacific south of the mouth of the Columbia. Mr. 
Merry told me that in 1857 he was offered a salary of 
seventy-five dollars a month to come to St. Paul, but 


| having a chance to earn twice as much in California 


the American press. His ‘“‘ Johnny Bouquet’? letters | 


and ‘‘ Broadway Lounger”’ articles in the New York 
Tribune brought it into favor. Something of thesort 
has long been much in vogue in Parisian journalism, 
and in London, Henry Labouchere, George Augustus 


he went there. He thinks he would have been a 
rich man now if he had accepted that seventy-five 
dollar offer. 





THE activity in building operations in St. Paul this 


| spring isremarkable in view of the phenomenal growth 


Sala and Edmund Yates popularized it in the weekly | 


Its convenience for a variety of topics leads 
For a gen- 


papers. 
to its introduction in THE NORTHWEST. 
eral heading for these odds and ends of observations 
and opinions none seem better to serve the purpose 
than that of the Note Book. 





A QUEER climate is this of Minnesota. From the 
twentieth of November last until the sixth of April 
no rain fell. The only drawback to this lack of what 
the weather observers call ‘‘ precipitation ’’ is felt by 
people in towns who have to buy water to fill up 
their cisterns. In St. Paul a load of water costs two 
dollars and two loads are sold for three dollars. The 
business of selling the essential fluid is in the hands 
of the water works company, which derives consider- 
able revenue from it. 





THE New York Graphic says that ‘‘ Mr. Clemence 
C. Buel, who suggested the scheme of the Century War 
Papers, and who may stick a very big feather in- his 
hat for doing this, is the second assistant editor of 
the Century.’’ His name is Clarence, not Clemence, 
and he was formerly connected with journalism in 
Minneapolis. From there he went to the New York 
Tribune and had worked up from the city depart- 
ment to the editorial staff of that journal when, 
about four years ago, he was offered a position on 
the Century. 





ONE hears two theories broached about the fature 
growth of St. Paul and Minneapolis: One, that they 
will continue to advance at a rate of development 
about equal, as they have done during the past de- 
cade; the other, that one of the two cities must soon 
forge ahead and become the undisputed metropolis of 
the Northwest, leaving its sister to take a subordi- 
nate, though still prosperous, position. The advocates 
of the latter theory maintain that the critical period 
is at hand and expect some interesting developments 
from the State census to be taken this year. 





Apropos of the fraternizing of half-breeds and In- 
dians in the Riel revolt—a half-breed is always an 
Indian at heart. I never knew an exception to this 
rule. Itis the same as with the mulatto and the 
negro. In Montana I meet every summer a remark- 
ably intelligent half-breed, son of a Scotch father 
and a Nez Perce mother. He is pretty well educated 
for a frontiersman, and keeps a little store on his 
reservation. When the railroad was finished he 
went down to Portland and for the first time in his 
life saw a city. After his return I drove up to his 
tore one day fora smoke andachat. ‘‘Well, Don- 
ald,’ I said, “‘What did you think of the city?” ‘‘I 
saw the ships, and the streets, and the big, fine 
houses,’ he replied, ‘“‘but I did not care a copper 
for them all. I would rather get on my pony any 
day and go to the mountains to hunt than to see the 
biggest city in the world.’’ 


of the past two years and of the fact that the prevalent 
business depression is felt tosome extent here as well as 
in other cities. Among the new buildings are a num- 
ber of business blocks and many residences of the 
better class; but perhaps the most noticeable thing 
about the movement is the number of small homes 
being erected in the outlying districts by mechanics 
and others of modest means. Large areas of ground 
are being covered with these little houses that were 
pastures for cows a few months ago. In the in- 


| terior districts of the city the tendency is more and 


more in the direction of building substantial brick 
dwellings in rows. This departure from the com- 
mon village style of domestic architecture is to be 
commended. In this northern climate the winter 
should be first considered in house-bvilding. The 
summers are comfortable enough in any style of well- 


constructed dwelling, the nights being cool and the | 


days only hot in the mid-day hours. For warmth in 
winter the brick house in a block offers manifest 
advantages over the isolated frame house, exposed 
on all sides tothe wind. There is also decided econ- 
omy in plumbing and sewerage and the consumption 
of fuel. The brick rows will grow in favor and will 
steadily replace the old wooden dwellings in the lower 
part of the town, where land is becoming too valu- 
able to be occupied in a sparse and open way by in- 
ferior structures surrounded by large yards. 





GEN. GRANT visited St. Paul and Minneapolis 
in August, 1883, as oneof the guests of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad excursion. In the remarkable 
assortment of notables who went out to the last spike 
driving in Montana he was by far the most distin- 
guished man. In fact, during the progress of the 
four long trains across the continent, it was Grant 
that the people assembled at every station wanted to 


see, and for whom alone they gave spontaneous and 





hearty cheers. He went only as far as the last spike, 
returning thence tothe East, while the rest of the 
party kept on to the Pacific Coast. I saw him last 


I call him by the familiar | 


| 
| 


This season he | 





| of its members. 


at his house in New York a little more than a year | 


ago. 
from a fall. Our talk was about the war, and par- 
ticularly about the number of young men who had 
won the rank of general. Grant said that when the 
rebellion broke out he feared he was too old to make 


He was then laid up with a lameness resulting | 


2 | 
a successful commander, because he was already | 


thirty-nine. 
the careers of most of the prominent general officers 
who had served under him. In no case did he say 
anything harsh. If he did not feel like praising he 
was silent. 
dices and hostilities in his mind. He used to cherish 
strong dislikes, but in his latter years he seemed to 
feel kindly towards all the world. 


, . e | 
In the hour’s conversation he reviewed 


Time seemed to have softened all preju- | 


A few months | 


before this interview he did me a great favor of his | 


own accord. Hearing that I was writing a magazine 
article on Gen. Sherman, on the occasion of his re- 
tirement from the command of the army, he offered 
to revise the proofs. In doing this he added a num- 
ber of incidents from his own recollection which, of 
course, greatly added to the interest of the article, 





I drove out to Lake Como one April day behind a 
Kentucky horse that had a record of 2:30. The 
owner of the horse was Cary I. Warren, whose War- 
rendale tract, on the banks of the lake is the latest 
suburban village plan developed in St. Paul and in 
many respects the best. Wedrove from Third Street 
to the lake in about fifteen minutes, although the 
road was sticky from the thawing out of the frost. 
With the pretty lake on one side, the city park on 
another end the new State fair grounds just beyond, 
Warrendale has a remarkably fortunate location. It 
is all woods and grassy fields now, but the surveyors 
were running the street lines, the railroad is being 
built and contracts are already let fora number of 
houses. By next fall I expect to see a full-blown 
suburban village, with a good hotel, and at least a 
score of residences. Senator Rice tells me that the 
water in the lake was within his reeollection six 
feet higher than it is at present. The subsidence is 
due in part to the general causes that have lowered 
the water in all the Minnesota lakes that lie in 
settled regions, chief of which is the absorption of 
the rainfall by the cultivated fields, but the cutting 
of large quantities of ice every winter has no doubt 
had some effect. As Como is in great part the 
property of the city, and is thechief landscape feature 
in thefuture park for which land has been purchased, 
it is proposed that the city shall fill it up to its old 
level from the other lakes belonging to the water 
works system. This will be fcasible and not at all 
expensive. The shores of the lake are admirably 
adapted for villas and cottages. A good rowing 
course could be laid out, where shell-racing would 
not be liable to be interrupted by rough water as on 
White Bear. 


MANY years ago, when I was sojourning in the 
beautiful city of Vienna, I had occasion for the ser- 
vices of a physician, and sent for a distinguished 
practitioner recommended by the American minister. 
Before leaving the city I called at his apartments in 
a handsome house on the Ringstrasse and asked him 
for his bill. An angry flush came upon the doctor’s 
face, and he replied in an indignant tone: ‘‘Sir, 
tailors and shoemakers present bills; physicians 
never ‘*T beg pardon, Herr Doctor, but I am an 
American, and not accustomed to the ways of Aus- 
tria. In my country a physician makes out his bill 
and charges so much for each visit, the amount de- 
pending somewhat on his standing in the profession. ”’ 
Recovering his usual polite manner, the doctor said: 
“T ought to beg your pardon, sir; I remember to 
have heard of the singular American custom in this 
regard. Here in Austria, permit me to explain, 
every household has its family physician, known as 
the house doctor, who is responsible for the health 
He calis once a week if there is no 
illness in the family, to inquire how the children are 
getting along, and have a friendly chat. He is sent 
for on all occasions, even for the slightest ailments. 
On New Year’s day he receives his honorarium for 
the year, and the amount does not depend at all on 
the number of calls he has made, or on the sickness 
or health of the family. It is proportioned to the 
circumstances of the household. People in moder- 
ate circumstances send him fifty guldens,— about 
twenty-five dollars in your money. Those who have 
larger incomes, send him a hundred guldens_ or 
more.’’ 

‘A very sensible custom,’’ I remarked, ‘‘since it 
makes it for the doctor’s interest that his patients 
should get well as soon as possible and stay well. 
Pardon my curiosity, but suppose you are called in 
for a consultation?’’ ‘‘Then I should find one or 
two ducats in an envelope on the table in the ante- 
room.”’ 

Thinking over the conversation afterwards, it 
seemed to me that the Austrian custom is vastly 
better than our own. It gives the doctor an income 
on which he can count with certainty, and it makes 
him a welcome visitor, relieving him entirely from 
the suspicion of coming with unnecessary frequency 


”? 
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for the purpose of making a big bill. At the same | 
time it puts every family under constant medical 
care, without having a big account growing up, to 
devour a large share of the year’s earnings. ‘ But 
how did you manage to pay your doctor?’’ the reader 
will ask. When I returned to my hotel I put a fifty 
gulden note in an envelope and sent it to him by 
messenger with my card. 


——— 


RIEL’S HALF-BREEDS. 





Frank Wilkeson in New York Sun. j 


What of the men known in the Northwest Terri- 
tory as half-breeds? They are the descendants of 
Scotch and English factors, clerks, agents, and em- 
ployes of the Hudson Bay Company. They are 
known in the Northwest as Red River half-breeds, 
no matter where they were born. The white men 
who were condemned to a life of isolation in the 
trading posts of the Hudson Bay Company’s terri- 
tory almost universally formed connections with In- 
dian women. The canny Scotsmen and the prudent 
Englishmen strengthened their position among the 
Indians and insured their personal safety by alliances 
with the daughters of prominent Indians. The off- 
spring of these unions, and their descendents, are the 
half breeds of to-day. The stock on both sides was 
good. Many of the children were well educated. 
There were colonies of them at every important trad- 
ing post in the Hudson Bay territory. They are the 
only decent half-breed Indians in America. The 
American half-breed Indian is generally the meanest 
creature that walks. He is never equal in courage 
to his father, who was generally a Pike. He sur- 
passes his mother in dishonesty and treachery, and 
he can, and does, whenever occasion offers, outlie 
Annanias. 

I first met the Red River half-breeds on the Teton 
River in Northern Montana, where they were camped 
in the shadow of the Rocky Mountains. I liked 
them, and many times afterward thankfully accepted 
their hospitality. I found that they were in the 
habit of leaving their settlements after their spring 
crops were sown, to go on an extended hunting trip. 
They traveled over the plains in carts constructed 
without the use of iron. They were in many cases 
accompanied by their families. They hunted buffalo, 
elk and antelope where they listed. It mattered 
not what tribe of Indians claimed the exclusive right 
to the hunting grounds, none was sacred to the Red | 


River half-breeds. Sioux, Blackfeet or Crees would 
savagely defend their hunting grounds against incur- 
sion by all other Indians; but so well known was 
the stanch courage and resolute determination of the 
half-breeds that a column of their carts was the 
signal for the Indians to draw the cover over their 
guns and affect a friendship that they did not feel. 

I found the half-breeds to be honest, truthful, 
manly men. The English and Scotch half-breeds 
were the more stalwart, the French apparently the 
tougher. They were all daringand vehement. There 
was, so the Indian traders who had seen them under 
fire assured me, but liftle difference in their courage, 
though the S-otch and English half-breeds were a 
little less excitable, and therefore, more dangerous 
antagonists. Their knowledge of the extensive coun- 
try, stadded with the trading forts of the Hudson 
Bay Company, was and is as thorough as that of the 
blanket Indians, whose campfires used to lighten 
the trail of the ever-moving herds of buffalo. They 
know the country from the Red River to the Rocky 
Mountains, from the north woods south to the boun 
dary line. They know the intricacies of the Touch- 
wood and Cypress Hills, those highlands that look 
so very small on the maps, and are really so very 
large. From their ranks were drawn the men who 
accompanied the officers of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany on their trips of inspection. Enter any village 
of Red River half-breeds and ask for guides to any 
portion of the Northwest and they can be supplied; 
and the traveler can depend on the men he hires to 
defend him stanchly, to guide him to wood and 
water and grass, and to remain with him until his 
journey is ended. 











“When I wasa young man I was always ina 
hurry to hold the big end of the log and do all the | 
lifting. Now I am older I seize the small end and | 
do all the grunting.’’— Josh Billings. | 





OUR LETTER BOX. 





A Newspaper for Sale. 


The publisher of a well-established weekly paper 
in Western Washington Territory asks us to say that 
he will sell the concern for $2,500 or a half interest 
for $1,500. For further particulars address the 
editor of THE NORTHWEST. 





Peach Trees Blooming in March. 


AINSWORTH, WASH. TER., April 11, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


| the same amount. 





& Transcontinental Company. The various branch 
line companies, under separate organizations, have 
issued to the Oregon & Transcontinental Company, 
in payment for this construction, their first mort- 
gage six per cent bonds, at the rate of $20,000 per 
mile of constructed railroad. These bonds were 
placed in trust by the Oregon & Transcontinental 
Company, who issued against them their own first 
mortgage six per cent gold collateral trust bonds to 
Of the latter there are outstand- 


| ing about $9,500,000. The Oregon & Transcontinen- 
| tal Company have paid two years’ interest on their 


DEAR SiR: On thetwenty-thirddayof Marchlast | 


I had 


filled with little peaches the size of a pea. Only afew 


peach trees in full blossom, and to-day they are | 


bonds, and the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
have obligated themselves to pay at the rate of $1,400 
per mile annually, to meet the interest and sinking 


| fund charges on these Oregon & Transcontinental 


years more, then nature and the skill of the practical | 


fruit and wine grower will bear me out in what I 


told you when here, viz.: that the country between | 


hereand Priest Rapids, a distance of eighty-five miles, 
by an average of four miles wide, will in the near 


future become the great fruit and wine garden of the | 


Northwest Pacific Coast, as this valley is only three 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea. 
Winters, though quite severe, are short. Summer, 


long and hot. Season between frosts five and a half to | 


six and a half months. J. E. GAUTENBEIN. 





Sheep-Raising in Montana. 


30 CENTRE MARKET, 
NEWARK, N. J., April 23, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


I am thinking about coming West to settle in 
Montana on a sheep ranch. 
thirty-five years old, and have got about $4,000 
to invest. I wish you would write and let me 
know about what profit a person can calculate 
on, and if sheep are subject to disease in Montana, 


and what are they worth to buy. What had a per- | jined valleys, will come here to tackle the dust and 


son ought to make by having good luck on an invest- | 


ment of $4,000 in five years ? W. BROWER. 
You can calculate that the wool clip will pay all 
expenses and that the increase of your flock will be 
net profit. How great this will be will depend on 
the skill and care you display in the management of 
your flock. There is some scab in Montana, but 


bonds. 

In view of the responsibility of the Northern Pa- 
cific, there appears no good reason for the low mar- 
ket price of these bonds, which is probably caused 
by the poor credit of the Oregon & Transcontinental 
Company, resulting from its financial reverses and 
large floating debt. 


-@--—_____ 
COL. HOWLETT ON THE YAKIMA 
COUNTRY. 





The new comer must have reasonable ambitions. 
It is not to be expected that a man whois yearly 
brushing into his bag a big income from an Illinois 


| farm, improved and paid for, will come here to open 


I am a single man, | 


up negotiations with Dame Nature in her blowzy, 
out-of-door humor; it is not expected that the happy 
man who is clearing thousands of dollars off his 
few acres of grape land in one of California’s rose- 


toil necessary to bring dividends from a hundred 


| acres; nor is it a desirable place for those dapper 


with proper attention it can be kept out of a flock. | 
Price of sheep varies according to breed and condi- | 


tion of the animals, 
making money at the business if you select a good 
range and give close attent‘on to it. 





The Oregon Transcontinental Company. 


BALTIMORE, April 10, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


You would do me a great favor if you would an- 
swer the following questions in your next: 

What is the Oregon & Transcontinental Railroad ? 
Its capital? Amount paid in? How invested? How 
many miles of road built? ete. 

What debt has the Oregon & Transcontinental 
Railroad? What, precisely, so far as known, is the 
situation of the Oregon & Transcontinental first 
mortgage six per cent gold coupon bonds? Are the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation companies indorsers on said Oregon & 
Transcontinental bonds and responsible for the inter- 
est on the same? 

These bonds stand very low in the market; for 
what reason? The interest has always been promptly 
paid. I have some of them and would buy more if 
they are reasonably well secured. It is hard to find 
out anything about them here. May be you can get 
at the truth, and will give it to your readers. F. 


The Oregon & Transcontinental Company was or- 


| ganized to build feeders to the Northern Pacific Rail- 


road, and to obtain a controlling ownership in the 
stocks of the Northern Pacific Railroad and Oregon 
Railway & Navigation companies. 

The authorized capital is $50,000,000, of which 
$40,000,000 is paid in and issued. 


Most of this capital was invested in Northern Pa- | 


cific preferred and common and Oregon Railway & 
Navigation stocks. 

The floating debt is about $11,500,000, of which 
about $9,000,000 will mature Dec. 31, 1885. 


Nearly five hundred miles of railroad tributary to | 
| the Northern Pacific have been built by the Oregon 


There is no question of your | 


mortals who are hunting a spot where mediocrity 
will secure the wages of superiority ; nor yet a place 
for idle seekers for happiness. This is nota valley 
where there is nothing to do and much to enjoy. 
Rasselas is the only mortal who ever found that 
place, and he found it so monotonous without a rail- 
road that he went away. To those who cannot pay 
great prices for a few acres of grape land, nor build 


_ a bower to harmonize with the rich neighbors; to 
| those who find the broad lands of Illinois too high 
| priced for one who is just striking out; to those who 


come from the Atlantic states, or from beyond the 


| Atlantic, tired of a cramped life which: is a daily 


grind, a monthly standstill, and a yearly setback, 
there is, I feel sure, something here in and about 


| Yakima worth considering. These restless classes 


who are not now rich and happy under chosen skies 
make up the bulk of humanity, and the time has 
come in the history of the United States when it is 
not such an easy matter as it used to be to build the 
supper fire near the hind wheel of an emigrant 
wagon and say wisely, ‘‘Here will I make my 
home.’’ From many a homeso made there are com- 
ing men of another generation, who find ‘‘ already 
taken’’ placarded on the spots they want. Uncle 
Sam’s good land is not so boundlessly inexhaustible 
as we used to boast, and those with whom I have 
come to live in Yakima will, I hope and believe, 
live to bless the day they turned their footsteps in 
this direction. They will see the time when irri- 
gated acres will sell for more than quarter sections 
in their present condition. At any rate, my impres- 
sions are such as to warrant me in saying to those 
who are waiting for my opinion of the country— 
‘Come, and you will see that what I have written of 
it is true.”’— L. S. Howlett in Yakima (Wash, Ter.) 
Signal. 
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Not so GREEN as HE LookeD.—‘‘See that coun- 
try cousin over there by the door ?’’ inquired a hotel 
clerk of another the other day as a rural-appearing 
| customer entered and glanced curiously about. 

**Yes, Isee him. What of it?’’ 

““Watch me take him down. Say, mister,’ the 
| eute clerk continued, addressing the supposed green- 
| horn, ‘‘ we don’t keep whisky.”’ 

‘* Well, sonny, all I’ve got ter say is that it’d save 
| you a pile of trav’l if yer did,’’ was the prompt 
reply. 








A TOWN ON WHEELS. 





Correspondence of The Northwest. 


Norta YAKIMA, W. T., April 18, 1885. 

The daily train now comes in well loaded with 
men and matter necessary to the rapid growth of a 
new town with a permanent agricultural backing. I 
arrived yesterday and drove to the old town, three 
miles down the valley, and found it the most re- 
markable ride in my experience. The old town is 
breaking up and coming to the new on wheels. 
Across the level prairie are moving residences, hotels 
and stores. The mother rocks the cradle and the 
merchant minds his goods, as the mules tug at the 
town in bringing itover. One building in the pro- 
cession came the entire distance in half a day— 
hauled by twenty mules in two strings of five spans 
each, and the lace curtains flattered in the pleasant 
air as the family made its holiday excursion. One 
team drew two small houses, while the out-houses 
made a droll spectacle following at a decent distance 
behind, prostrate, but not hidden from the hilarious 
throng passing and repassing. It was indeed a mov- 
ing spectacle. In THE NorkTHWEST I have read an 
editorial statement descriptive of the town and sur- 
rounding country, as well as some account of the 
prospects for the town, which will probably be made 
the capital of the Territory, as the article in ques- 
tion explains; yet I had not an adequate conception 
of the beauty of the valley, nor the faintest idea of 
the rushing progress of the principal event—the 
founding of the town. ‘The new railway station and 
round house are completed, and streams of clear, 
cool water are babbling over their pebbly ways through 
the principal streets, on their artificial channels from 
the Natchez River to join the swift volume of the 
Yakima before it reaches the gap below the old town, 
and meanwhile doing some useful irrigating. Four 
thousand young trees have been set out along each 
side of the streets by these little artificial brooks, 
and they are already in leaf. Surveyors, carpenters 
and teamsters are reaping a harvest, while families 
and merchants are getting on as best they can while 
waiting for roofs to cover them. It is an inspiring 
concentration or convergence of energy, and the 
spirit of it isso catching that it draws people from 
far and near; though there are no aggregations of 
people (excepting the old towners) from which to 
make considerable drafts nearer than Portland. The 
tide of immigration from the East is turning this 
way, and many who came before the dull times 
and have been disappointed elsewhere, are finding 
their way here. The undecided are always drawn 
to the centre of activity, and within a year all the 
rich valleys tributary to this will be either plowed 
or grazed. 

As I write, Mr. Paul Schulze, the general land 
agent, is out making contracts for new roads and ir- 
rigating ditches, while hammers and saws make the 
music of industry on every hand. Fifty freight cars, 
loaded with lumber and merchandise, are standing 
on the track, and looming up on Front Street is the 
big hotel from the old town, with its proprietor, Mr. 
Barholet, who was mayor. The ‘‘tide of empire”’ 
is again moving in the liveliest way, after more 
than a yeur’s stagnation here in the Northwest, 
and it never found a lovelier halting place than in 
this valley, which needs but the fast approaching 
population to make it the flourishing centre of the 
Territory — agriculturally, politically, pastorally, 
and in every sense. I predict that within a year it 
will be one of the most important towns on the line 
of the Northern Pacific. In that time this will be 


the main line of the road to the Pacific. Dp. J. K. 
-@- 

Music At Home.—The charming picture on 

another page is engraved from a painting by a tal- 

ented German artist. The violin is so graceful an in- 


strument and so well adapted for delicate feminine 
hands that it is strange that it is not more played by 
wowen. Any young lady who has musical talent 


enough to become a good pianist can readily learn 
to master theviolin and thus contribute a new pleas- 
ure to the home circle. 
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THE KITTITAS VALLEY, WASHINGTON | 
TERRITORY. 


The building of the Cascade branch of the North- 
ern Pacific makes timely the following information 
in regard to the Kittitas Valley in Washington Ter- 
ritory, which will be reached by the rails before next 
fall. The following is one of a number of state- 
ments made by old settlers in the valley to the 
Ellensburg Standard: 

Journeying northwestward some eight miles from 
Ellensburg and the farm of W. D. Kilmour is found 
occupying a commanding position in West Kittitas. 
Speaking for himself the gentleman says: ‘‘I am a 
native of Syracuse, N. Y. Came to Kittitas in 1873. 
Have 160 acres deeded and 40 acres railroad {fand, all 
under fence. In timothy, 40 acres; under plow, 120. 
Threshed this year 1,644 bushels of oats from 28 
acres of land. Put up 120 tons of hay. Average hay 
crop. three tons per acre. Average wheat crop, 35 
bushels; oats, 50 bushels. Have threshed 318 bushels 
of oats trom three acres of ground, Don’t raise much 
barley, but think the general yield is 25 to 80 
bushels per acre. Have raised corn enough to satisfy 
me that suitable varieties, properly cultivated, will 
go 65 to 75 bushels per acre every other year, and in 
the off season the feed will amply repay all expense 
incurred. For potatoes, onions, beets, carrots, ruta- | 
bagas, other hardy vegetables and small fruits, Kit- | 

| 
| 


titas ‘holds over’ any country I have ever seen. 
Tomatoes are not with me a sure crop. Every other 
year 1 have too many or not enough. Apples, pears 
and plums will do well. ‘Trees must be acclimated, 
though. Since fruit-growing requirements are better 
understood every farmer is setting out additional 
trees. I have out 271. Splendid pork-growing coun- | 
try, and, with railroad facilities, beef, etc, stall 
feeding business will be established here. Now that 
we have assured railway prospects, I will build a 
barn for general stall feeding and will put in 80 acres 
additional timothy. Chopping hay and grain and | 
feeding beef, mutton and pork can realize more from | 
crops than in any other way. All kinds of live stock 
do well in Kittitas. I carry 70 head of cattle, 31 head 
of horses, and 60 head of hogs on my farm. Think 
can farm here more cheaply per acre than anywhere 
e'se; crops are certain, and three men will put in 100 
acres of grain in 30 days. After that one man can 
attend to two crops of that size until cutting begins, 
provided irrigating ditches are properly arranged. I 
do not think a particle over one-tenth of our valley 
land is under actual cultivation; hence the at present 
considered remarkable growth we have made will 
sink into insignificance when we can ship to market 
by rail instead of entirely on foot as heretofore. It 
appears to me that no better opportunities ever ex- 
isted for location and profitable building of local 
manufacturing enterprises than in Kittitas County. 
We have splendid water power everywhere, an abun- 
dance of raw material, a rapidly growing population 
and every other condition favorable. All we lack 
now is capital and skill. Why, where I came from 
straw was bought at $10 per ton, and was hauled 
seven miles and upward. by the buyers. Here thou- 
sands of tons annually go to waste. I have 100 tons 
rotting down that at $2.50 per ton would cut a pretty 
figure in my profits. Have never encountered any 
healthier country than Kittitas; and having come 
here with a wife, child, and $12 as my contribution 
to the wealth of the valley, am inclined to think the 
poor man who is able and willing to work will look 
long before finding a better region in which to build 
up a home.”’ 


— +o 
CLIMATE OF THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


A letter in the Ellensburg (Wash. Ter.) Standard, 
dated March 9th, says: 

We have had a short, pleasant winter. 
take care of themselves. Commenced feeding the 
fifth day of December. It was mostly cold and 
stormy during that month, but began thawing about 
New Year’s, and there has been but little disagrge- 
ably cold weather since. The last of February the 
snow had uncovered the pansies, revealing their 
buds and blossoms just as they were when it covered 
them last December. Thecheerfal little plants took 
up their work at once, opening their buds, present- 
ing as fresh and bright appearance as if there had 
been no winter. The tiny though deliciously fra- 
grant flowers of the bread-root perfumes the hill 
sides. The weather is lovely; the air is full of the 
music of birds. Robins and larks have been here 
about two weeks. Two species new to this locality 
have made their appearance this spring. Although 
numerous on the Sound, we have not before noticed 
the meadow lark with his pezuliar whistle, and the 
woodcock, a handsome, good-sized bird. 


Stock now 


















ARTIFICIAL INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The civilization which I described last week, (that 
of the Yakima Indians in Washington Territory, ) I 
have since learned, is apparent rather than real. It 
has been forced upon the Indians, who take to it with 
the interest of novelty, but in fact with little other 
spirit. They have adapted themselves to Letter con- 
ditions, while still there is no great imprevement in 
their character. They are simply a conquered people, 
making the most comfort possible out of the benevo- 
lence of their masters. Their civilization has not 
grown from within in answer to better motives of life 
or to an advance of intelligence, but has all come from 
without. Their judicial system and the other forms 
of self government noted in my former letter have been 
prepared for them and are even now directed by 
an intelligence and authority quite beyond their own 
capacity. As a people they wear the white man’s 
civil zation very much asa buck siwash might wear a 
with a good deal of display, but with no 
I seriously 


dress coat 
very real sense of comfort and fitness. 
doubt the possibility of permanent civilization of 
these people. The men adapt themselves very readily 
to their new advantages. They become good farmers 
and transact their little business w:th business-like ex- 
actness, but their women, excepting in a few cases, are 
a drag upon them. In manners and morals they are 
loose and coarse, showing a decided preference for 
dirt and vice over cleanliness and virtue. No race 
whose women are depraved can develop very greatly, 
and this will, I tear, be the immovable rock on which 
the Indian work will founder. 

And it may be doubted if the Indian race can sur- 
vive the civilizing process. The Indian has in his 
character the tendencies of a hundred dead generations 
of savages. The restraints of regular industry, painful 
enough indeed to us all, are at war with the whole 
spirit of his inherited nature. The confinement of 
study brings on ills of various kinds, particularly 
lung troubles, which carry off a good many before 
they reach middle life. The Indian is the barbarous 
human product of a barbarous state of nature. Time 
only can tell if he can live under the limitations of 
civilization.— A. H. in Portland Oregonian. 

ae 


ST. PAUL JOURNALISM. 

IMPROVED—The Daily Globe, under Lewis Baker’s 
management. One of its good features is the large- 
sized, clear-faced type. Many papers make the mis- 
take of distressing their readers’ eyes with small 
type for the sake of getting in a large amount of mat- 
ter. There is too much matter in the dailies asa 
rule. Busy men have no time to read it all. 

DECEASED— The Daily Commercial News, after a 
few weeks’ existence. There was no field for a daily 
paper devoted exclusively to trade subjects. This 
fact its proprietors ascertained at a cost of about 
$1,500, according to current rumor. More experi- 
enced journalists would have given them the infor- 


mation without charge. 
-~7oo 


“THE NORTHWEST” ON WHEELS. 


THE NORTHWEST special car, a reconstructed ca- 
boose, will leave St. Paul for the trip to the Pacific 
coast about the eighth of May. The party will consist 
of four persons, including the editor, the business 
agent, the special artistand stenographer. The first 
stop will be at Brainerd. From thence the car will 
work westward from town to town, going to Duluth, 
Superior and Ashland on tbe return trip. We can- 
not now give a full list of the stopping places, but 
after Brainerd will come Wadena, Perham, Detroit, 
Lake Park, Moorhead, and Fargo. From Fargo we 
shall run out to Lisbon and La Moure on the South- 
western road, returning to the main line and stop- 
ping next at Casselton, Tower City, Valley City and 
Sanborn. Cooperstown, on the Sanborn and Coopers- 
town branch, will be visited and then in their order, 


Jamestown, Dawson, Steele, Bismarck, and Mandan. 
The further program will be announced in our June 
number. 

The journey is for business, not pleasure. We 
want to know how the country has progressed dur- 
ing the past year; we want some new pictures of 
towns and scenery and we want a few thousand new 
subscribers for THE NorTHWwEsT. If our friends 
will help us to supply these wants we shall be duly 
grateful. 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 





REVISED AND EDITED BY A “SANITARIAN,” 


With what anguish of mind Iremember my childhood, 
Recalled in the light of the knowledge since gained; 

The malarious farm; the wet, fungus-grown wildwood; 
The chills then contracted that since have remained; 

The scum-covered duck pond; the pig sty close by it; 
The ditch where the sour-smelling house drainage fell; 

The damp, shaded dwelling; the foul barnyard nigh it; 
But worse than all else was that terrible well. 


Just think of it! Moss on the vessel that lifted 
The water I drank in the days called to mind — 
Ere I knew that professors and scientists gifted, 
In the water of wells by analysis find 
The rotting wood fibre, the oxide of iron, 
The alge, the frogs of unusual size, 
The water — impure as the verses of Byron — 
Are the things I remember with tearsin my eyes. 


And to tell the sad truth — though I shudder to think it — 
I considered that water uncommonly clear, 
And often at noon, when I went to drink it, 
I enjoyed it as much as I now enjoy beer. 
How ardent I seized it with hands that were grimy, 
And quick to the mud-covered bottom it fell; 
Then soon with its nitrates, and nitrites, and slimy 
With matter organic, it rose from the well. 


Oh! had I but realized in time to avoid them, 
The dangers that lurked in that pestilent draft, 

I'd have tested for organie germs, and destroyed them 
With potassic permanganate ere I had quaffed; 

Or, perchance I'd have boiled it, and afterward strained it 
Through filters of charcoal and gravel combined; 


Or, after distilling, condensed and regained it 
In potable form, with its filth left behind. 
How little I knew of the dread typhoid fever, 
Which lurked in the water I ventured to drink; 
But, since I’ve become a devoted believer 
In the teachings of science, I shudder to think. 
And now, far removed from the scenes I’m describing, 
The story for warning to others I tell, 
As memory reverts to my youthful imbibing, 


And I gag at the thought of that horrible well, 
And the old oaken bucket, the fungus-grown bucket ,— 
In fact, the slop-bucket that hung in the well. 


tO 


[ Written for The Northwest. ] 


THe Youne EMIGRANTS. 


A Story of Frontier Life in Dakota. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE TOWN SITE CRAZE—MARY’S WEDDING. 





During the second summer of our young settlers’ 
life in Dakota, that curious mania, the town site 
speculation, was at its height. It pervaded the 
whole Territory and turned the heads of a great num- 
ber of people who, on other subjects, were quite 
reasonable. Every town of five hundred or a thou- 
sand inhabitants was laid out in streets and blocks 
on a scale large enough for a city of fifty thousand 
people. All the farm land for a mile or two around 
was platted in ‘‘additions’’ and sold off in little 
narrow Strips of lots to foolish purchasers, who never 
stopped to make comparisons of prices with old es- 
tablished towns in the East or to estimate how many 
residents would be required in the place to bring 
their lots in demand for building purposes. The 


| eredulous people in the East, and even found pur- 


chasers among the Dakota settlers, whose brains 
were touched by the prevalent craze. In aftery ears 
these people marveled that they could ever have 
imagined that every county seat was going to be a 
big city and every cross-roads hamlet a large town. 

A volume could be written on the absurd and 
curious features and incidents of this popular craze. 


A “‘city’’ was laid out on the bank of a little alkali | 
pond and advertised as a ‘‘great health and pleasure | 


resort on the shores of a romantic lake”’ before it 
had a single house. In fact it never did in after 
years possess more than a dozen habitations, but it 
brought in thousands of dollars to the ‘‘boomers.’’ 
At least adozen raw, ambitious villages ciaimed to 
be the future capital of Dakota and enlarged their 


pectations. One town was located in a marsh where 
a new railroad crossed a small river, and although it 


dependence, there will be but few cities, but there 
will be, as in Iowa and Kansas, a great number of 
prosperous towns with populations running from 
two to five thousand. A centrally located county 
seat, with a good country around it, is sure to grow, 
but the prices of lots should be no higher than in 
similar towns in the older Western States.’’ 

Will Russell had the good luck to profit by this 
singular fatuity about town sites. A shrewd fellow, 
with speculation in his eye, bargained with him for 
the relinquishment of his tree claim, across one cor- 
ner of which the new railroad ran, and finally paid 
him five hundred dollars in cash for it, in 


| order to convert it into a pre-emption and lay 


| borders on paper in proportion to their inflated ex- 


never had asolitary habitation its maps were adorned | 
| chasers of the unoccupied lots, after paying taxes on 


with numerous pictures of stores and dwellings. 
With the progress of railway building town-site 


| speculation extended out into the vacant prairies, for 


the roads usually pushed on in the advance of settle- 
ment and drew population after them. The temporary 


stopping places of the track were always magnified | 


in importance as future cities, and enjoyed a pictur- 
esque mushroom sort of growth for a few months, 
but when the track moved forward they sunk into 
insignificance, and many of their cheap shanty build- 
ings were demolished and the lumber put on flat cars 
and transported to some new locality. 

In the midst of all this humbug of future cities 
there were, however, not a few genuine enterprises 
for the establishment of towns that were based on 
the probable needs of the country and managed with 
considerable sagacity and liberality. A syndicate of 


| men with some capital would select a point in ad- 


vance of a railroad under construction, where they 


| believed there was a good natural situation for a 


centre of local trade. They would then buy a section 


out a town on it. About a fourth of the lots 
in the imaginary town were sold the next 
fall and the speculator pocketed a handsome profit, 
but the town never materialized, except to the ex- 
tent of two stores, a blacksmith shop, a shoemaker’s 
shop, a saloon and half a dozen houses. The pur- 


them until they grew sick of the affair, allowed 
them to be sold for a song and converted into potato 
fields and pastures. Most of the buyers had only 
paid one installment of the purchase money, but 
even with these fractional returns the town site 
boomer was able to net enough from the business to 
build a handsome residence at the county seat and 
get elected to the legislature. 

Will’s five hundred dollars proved of immense 
value to him in the straitened circumstances of the 
little family. He fenced a pasture tract with posts 
and barbed wire, bought three more cows and a dozen 


| sheep and cleared up sundry little debts at the stores. 


of land from the railroad company and agree to give | 


the company one-half of the lots in the projected 
town in consideration ot the establishment of a sta- 
tion and other railroad improvements. The next 


| nove would be to build a hotel and encourage some 


journalist to start a weekly paper. In a few weeks’ 
time merchants and mechanics would flock in and by 
the time the locomotive made its advent there would 
be a busy village all ready to welcome it. Towns 


| thus established, if wisely located, were pretty sure 


newspapers were filled with huge displayed advertise- | 


ments, urging their readers to ‘‘catch on now and 


not get left,’’ and assuring them that from a hundred | 


to a thousand per cent profit was certain. The 
chief towns in the Territory had enjoyed a remarka- 
ble growth and could reasonably look forward to 
becoming trade centres of considerable importance 
with the further settlement of the farming country, 
but the town-lot boomers enormously exaggerated 
their population and mapped out extensions spacious 
enough to accommodate cities larger than St. Paul 
or Minneapolis. So profitable was the business of 
buying prairie Jand for five or six dollars an acre and 
selling it off in lots for five hundred or a thousand 
dollars that towns were advertised which had no ex- 
istence whatever save on the handsome lithographed 
maps of their projectors, and petty railway stations, 
consisting of a country store, a blacksmith shop and 
@ grain elevator, were ‘‘boomed’’ as future cities. 
Lots in these imaginary towns were sold readily to 


| yer, whose name was Wilbur, said: 


to prosper, but their first spurt of growth generally 


took them beyond the sustaining ability of the trib- | 


utary country and they had to go through a season 
of depression before they fairly got established on a 
solid basis. Each new town was ferociously jealous 
of all the neighboring towns. Acrimonious disputes 
arose over the location of the county seats, and in 
one case a force of militia was dispatched to keep the 
excited inhabitants of two towns, each of which 
claimed to be the lawful county seat, from going 
to war with each other and settling the question in 
the fashion of the middle ages. 

Stanwood had a talk one day about this curious 
mania with a lawyer in the county town. This law- 
“It’s a phe- 
nomenon of the settlemeat of all our new Western 
regions. The town site craze raged violently in 
Kansas fifteen years ago. Ten years before that it 
had its rua in Iowa. In fact it goes way back be- 
yond our time. On the shore of Lake Erie there are 
a dozen dead towns where lots sold at about New 
York prices before the era of railroads. 
these places, which are now mere fishing villages, 


' once had banks and newspapers and brick blocks. In 


Western New York, on the lakeshore, there used to 
be an ambitious town called Van Buren, of which 
there is nothing left now but a single deserted house. 
The railroads make the towns nowadays and noth- 
ing can be done without them. Every railroad sta- 
tion can’t be a town, however. Ina prairie country 
like this, where agriculture must always be the chief 


Some of | 
| her.’?’ 





Before the second winter set in he began to have the 
comfortable feeling of an independent farmer. But 
now there came a serious change in the young man’s 
life, — the marriage of Mary,— which left him lonely 
and desolate, for it took away for a time not only 
the sister who was the light of his little prairie hone, 
but the always helpful and companionable friend, 
whose society had been a great pleasure. The young 
couple were married late in September. They trav- 
eled over fifty miles to reach an Episcopal church, 
for it was one of Stanwood’s fixed ideas that a mar- 
riage was an affair of such a sacred nature that it 
gould only properly be consummated beneath a con- 
secrated roof, and with the ceremonies belonging to 
the faith of his ancestors. The question of the wed- 
ding gown had been a serious one in Mary’s mind 
for weeks before the marriage, and had been narrowed 
down to a choice between the black silk which had 
done duty for four years, on all the great occasions 
of her life, and a new traveling dress in process of 
construction, when Mrs. Burchard whispered to her 
one day that she need give herself no further trouble 
about the matter, for she had dreamed that the fair- 
ies would bring a beautiful new dress just in the 
nick of time. And so it turned out; for a fairy, in 
the form of a burly teamster, left a big package at 
the cottage door one evening, which contained a 
lovely robe of soft white cashmere, trimmed with 
white satin. Where it came from or how it had been 
made to fit her were mysteries not entirely cleared up 
in the girl’s mind fora long time. Another great sur- 
prise was in store for her, for, just before the little par- 
ty started from the hotel for the church, Arthur clasped 
around his bride’s neck a necklace of sapphires and 
gold of curious workmanship, which he said was a 
gift from his mother. ‘‘ You see,’’ he explained, 
‘there are nogirls in our family, and mother thought 
this should belong to you. She was married in it 
and so were her mother and grandmother before 
Mary could not keep back the happy tears. 
She had felt a great dread of Arthur’s parents, whom 
she had pictured to herself as stern, proud people, 
who would look with no favor on the American 
country girl their son had chosen. This gracious 
gift took all the dread away. 

After the ceremony, which, in spite of all efforts to 
make it a quiet affair, witnessed by only the few 
friends who had come with the young couple, bad 
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been attended by half the village, who magnified 
Arthur into an English lord and would have brought 
out a brass band in his honor if he had not earnesfly 
begged them not to do so, there was a supper at the 
hotel, which was as quiet as possible, nobody being 
present of the townfolks except the clergyman and 
his wife. Nevertheless the local newspaper gave a 
glowing account of the affair in its next issue, well 
seasoned with the usual stcok phrases about the 
“gallant groom’’ »nd the ‘‘ lovely bride,’’ and con- 
taining a detailed account of the lady’s wearing ap- 
parel. After supper Arthur and Mary took the night 
train for the East. Poor Will returned next day to 
his empty home, where life would have become in- 
tolerable to him had it not been for his frequent vis- 
its to the Stone claim. From these visits he usually 
returned with a stock of contentment and day dreams 
sufficient to last a few days, or rather a few evenings, 
for the days were too much filled up with hard work 
to leave any time jor thought on subjects other than 
the business on hand. When the long, cold winter 
closed in, however, Will’s discontent with his bach- 
elor life grew on him with the shortening days. He 
thought of the pleasant social gatherings back in his 
old home in New York State, and if the image of 
Sue had not been in his mind to check him, and, as 
he thought, a good prospect of a home in the near 
future, where he should not have to cook his own 
breakfasts and depend on the dog for companionship, 
he might have given up the struggle for independ- 
ence from sheer melancholy. 
(To be Continued. ) 


THE FIRST WHITE WOMEN IN DAKOTA. 


A correspondent of the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
erat gives the following bit of history regarding the 
first white women and the first white child who ever 
ventured beyond the Red River of the North, into 
the heart of ‘‘ Dakota Wonderland.’’ Their names 
are Mrs. S. G. Humphreys, of the parish of Terre- 
bonne, and her little Lucy, now Mrs. Lewis S. 
Johnstone, of St. Bernard parish; Miss Mary D. 
Humphreys, of Kentucky, now Mrs. Anthony Day, 
of New York; Miss Henrietta P. Johnson, daughter 
of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnson. 

In the early autumn of 1860, these ladies, with 
Mr. Joseph A. Humphreys and Mr. Henry Adams, 
brother of Gen. Wirt Adams, started from Miuneapo- 
lis with the determination of going in the direction 
of Devils Lake until they saw buffalo. 

On reaching Fort Abercrombie, Maj Day, then in 
command at the post, did his utmost to dissuade 
them from ‘‘so perilous an adventure,’’ as he termed 
it, but finding them determined, he furnished the 
ladies with an escort of fifteen men, well armed and 
equipped, a Sibley tent, field glasses, buffalo robes, 
and a half-breed to guard them to the hunting ground, 
over which the Indians were then keeping most jeal- 
ous watch. Just before starting they were joined by 
about twenty gallant Southerners, who accompanied 
them on this novel expedition. 

They did not find any buffalo, but, with the aid of 
field-glasses, saw on an elevation in the prairie at 
some distance, standing proudly against the horizon 
a herd of seventeen elk. The only game killed was 
a bear on the shores of a beautiful lake, a coon, a 
crane, and hundreds of prairie chickens. Around the 
bright campfire on the banks of the Sheyenne, these 
pioneer pleasure seekers he-rd the Episcopal service 
read by Judge Smedes, of Vicksburg. This, it is be- 
lieved, isthe first time the Episcopal service was ever 
read toa Christian congregation in that Territory. 

Despite the vigilance of the soldiers on guard, two 
of the horses belonging to the party were stolen by 
the Indians, which made the gentlemen very dis- 
trustful of the guide. Other hostile demonstrations 
from the Indians determined them to cut short their 
trip and return to the fort. 

-e- 

How TO PRONOUNCE DeEpot.— There are about as 
many ways of provouncing depot as there are eccen- 
tric ways of pronouncing ‘‘crematory,’’ ‘‘ finance,’’ 
ete. Asa road out of the difficulty we give the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 

It is but a step-oh 
Down to the depah. 

The way is quite steep-oh 
That leads to the deep-oh. 
I slipped on a grape-oh 
Just by the day-poh. 

In a store near the dee-pot 
I bought this small tea-pot. 


Perhaps to end the agitation, 
We'd better henceforth call it station. 
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HOME INTERESTS. 


A SIMPLE method of decoration for the centre of 
uninterested front door panels is found by inserting 
in geometric patterns some good sized brass-headed 
tacks. If inserted before the painting they may be 
made of the same color as the door. 


A PRETTY corner cupboard is made of plain deal, 
upon which is traced a conventional pattern of plums 
and blossoms. The background is covered with oak 
staining, and the pattern is shaded with sepia. This 
may be easily made at home, and when French pol- 
ished it has the effect of inlaid wood. 


For light window curtains materials are now in 
use which give variety to the old and well worn im- 
itation laces which so long have figured as the proper 
thing. From simple cheese cloth to Indian silks, 
one may go through a long list of materials more or 
less expensive, which may be used with good effect. 


THE best way to brighten a carpet is to put a half 
tumbler of spirits of turpentine in a basin of water 
and dip your broom in it and sweep over the carpet 
once or twice, and it will restore the color and bright- 
en it up until you would think it new. Another 
good way to clean old carpets is to rub them over 
with meal; just dampen ait very little and rub the 
carpet with it, and when perfectly dry sweep over 
with meal. 

AN unusually comfortable chair may be made by 
carrying the two back pieces to the height of the head. 
Between these a leather cushion is suspended from 
four or five rivets and rings attached to either side. 
From these rings are straps or strong ribbons, which 
are attached at proper intervals to thecushion. The 
cushion may be replaced by a strong, broad strap or 
two, after the fashion of the seats in tilburies. ‘The 
chair must be strongly made.— Philadelphia News. 


TuLips are much used for table decoration just 
now. The colors are not mixed; either one special 
tint is chosen, or otherwise two colors such as scarlet 
and pale cream yellow, but these are kept distinct 
from each other when placed in their several recep- 
tacles. Nothing looks better for table decoration 
than low, flat dishes, covered with dark green moss, 
with snowdrops, violets and crocusses embedded 
therein. Flat effects are particularly sought after 
just now in the use of flowers and foliage for the table. 


SLIGHTLY soiled white woolen articles, knitted or 


crocheted, may be made to look as well as new if | 


they are carefully rubbed in flour. Cover them with 
flour and rub gently, as if washing, until the flour 
becomes dark. Shake out the article and rub in 
clean flour until all soil is removed. Shake well and 
bang in the wind until no atom of flour remains in 
the wool. Of course one would not care to cleanse in 
this way articles that are worn next to the body, but 
for shawls, capes and head coverings, flour answers 
admirably. 


Soothing Syrups and Popular Remedies. 


Opium forms the basis of innumerable remedies, 
and very effective remedies, sold under titles alto- 
gether reassuring and misleading. Nearly all sooth- 
ing syrups and powders, for example —“‘ mothers’ 
blessings’’ and infants’ curses—are really opiates. 
These are known or suspected by most well-informed 
people. What is less generally known is that nine 
in ten of the popular remedies for catarrh, bronchi- 
tis, cough, cold and asthma are also opiates. So 
powerful indeed is the effect of opium upon the lin- 
ing membrane of the lungs and air passages, so diffi- 
cult is it to find an effective substitute, that the 
efficacy, at least the certain and rapid efficacy, of any 
specific remedy for cold whose exact nature 1s not 
known, affords strong ground for suspecting the pres- 
ence of opium. Many chemists are culpable, almost 
criminally reckless, and not a few culpably ignorant 
in this matter. An experienced man bought from a 
fashionable West End shop a box of cough lozenges, 
pleasant to the taste and relieving a severe cough 
with wonderful rapidity. Familiar with the influ- 
ence of opium on the stomach and spirits, he was 
sure before he had sucked half a dozen of the loz- 
enges that he had taken a dose powerful enough to 
affect his accustomed system, and strong enough to 


. 











poison a child, and do serious harm to a sensitive 
adult. Yet the lozenges were sold without warning 
or indication of their character; few people would 
have taken any special precaution to keep them out 
of the way of children, and the box, falling into the 
hands of a heedless or disobedient child, might have 
poisoned a whole nursery.— National Review. 


An Old-fashioned Kitchen. 

Being in the kitchen department to-day I will 
give the young housewife a glimpse of what, in my 
very childhood, was to me the very beau ideal of a 
kitchen. It was a large, airy room, with deep win- 
dow seats and with doors on either side; on one side 
opening on & broad veranda, beyond which the grass 
sloped down to the edge of a brook bordered with 
pine and hemlock. On the opposite side the same 
deep set windows looked into an old-fashioned flower 
garden, where tufts of larkspur, sweet william and 
all the old-time favorites luxuriated, and where 
bunches of peppermint, sage, thyme, pennyroyal, 
chamomile, catnip, fennel and other herbs grew and 
flourished. Within the kitchen cool shadows lay 
across the pale gray floor, an old-time looking glass, 
a tall clock in a corner, above its face a ship tossing 
restlessly on green waves; behind glass doors were 
shelves of burnished tinware and shining china, and 
in a large open fireplace was always a great bed of 
coals ready for covered spiders and gridirons. 

By one of the deep windows was the housekeeper’s 
easy chair, her table and work basket. Inside the 
deep, flaring window, and just above the reach of small 
hands, hung what might be called a series of pockets, 
made of blue and scarlet—a strip about half a yard 
long and four or five inches wide, with a small pin- 
cushion at the top and a few flannel bits for needles; 
below, three or four pockets for thread, tape, buttons, 
—all the little things so constantly needed. The 
white rufiled curtains were looped back and a screen 
shielded the spot from the heat of the fire. No odor 
of cookery pervaded the place; the wide-throated fire- 
place took all to itself save when the old-fashioned 
oven was opened and the cakes and pies were taken 
out and set upon the long table. A very small child 
then loved to sit in those deep window seats and read 
tales of fairies or books of travels; things unknown, 
whether fanciful or real, always had an especial 
charm.— New York Graphic. 


Store Butter. 


At the recent meeting, held in St. Louis, of the 
Mississippi Valley Dairy and Creamery Association, 
Mr. E. T. Hollister read his views on what he calls 
‘“shoe-box’’ butter. It is so true, and illustrates so- 
well what constitutes ‘“‘store butter,’’ that we give 
it for the benefit of our readers, as follows: 

‘“'There has been an immense amount of time and 
money expended by members of this and kindred 
societies in endeavors to suppress the sale of oleo- 
margerine, or ‘begus butter,’ but there is an article 
which has, so far, received very little attention, that 
does as much to demoralize the butter market as 
anything else, and that is ‘country store,’ or what is 
known to the trade as ‘shoe-box’ butter which finds. 
its way to all of the principal markets in immense 
quantities, and almost invariably in such uninviting 
condition as to make its sale impossible, except at a 
very low figure. 

‘*Upon almost every farm in the country there is 
made every week a few more pounds of butter than 
is necessary for home consumption, and this surplus 
usually finds its way to the country store, where it is 
bartered for such articles of merchandise as the 
farmer’s wife may need for use in the family. 

‘‘Tt is a deplorable fact that very few of our farm- 
ers’ wives make a good article of butter. Some fail 
owing to a lack of proper facilities, while a great 
many fail from a lack of knowledge as to what is 
necessary for the production of a truly sweet and 
palatable article, such as will go to market in good 
condition. and sell at a remunerative price. 

‘“‘The history of the ‘shoe-box’ butter is some- 
thing like the following: A customer takes a few 
rolls of nice, yellow, well-made butter to the mer- 
chant, who, after weighing it, places it in a shoe 
box, or some similar package, usually made of pine 
lumber. Soon another customer comes in with » 
quantity of white, crumbling stuff, resembling sour 
milk, or ‘cottage’ cheese, which he declares to be 
butter, and this article is purchased and tumbled 
into the same shoe box. Others come in from day 
to day with butter of various grades of strength and 
co'or, white, blue, green, in fact of all imaginable 
shades, which is all bought at the same price; for 
the merchant knows that, to keep his customers, he 
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must purchase everything they have for sale, and he | 


dare not tell any one of them that his wife does not 
make as good an article of butter as any of her 
neighbors, knowing full well that to do so would not 
only result in 'he loss of her friendship and custom, 
but also of that of her friends and neighbors, for 
there is nothing that will call forth a woman’s ire so 
much as to say that she does not make good butter, 
and a discrimination in prices would amount to the 
same thing. 

‘‘In the meantime some of this merchant’s neigh- 
bors, desiring to purchase a few pounds of butter for 
use in their fam- 


kitchen, when its unpleasant flavor and gummy na- 
ture is at once discovered, and the victims are almost 
ceitain to believe that they have been swindled with 
some of that horrible oleomargarine, which cannot 
possibly be a more disgusting article. 

‘The great quantity of this kind of butter that is 
placed upon the market, and the extremely low 
price at which it is offered, materially affects the de- 
mand for and the price of the be‘ter grades, such as 
are produced by our modern creameries, because a 
large portion of the community cannot understand 
why one article should be offered at retail at fifteen 





ilies, will take 
the lid of the 
shoe box, and, 
with their 
knives, turn over 
this motley mass 
of rolls, pick out 
a few of the best, 
and by the time 
it is ready to ship 
the ot presents 
as uninviting an 
appearance as it 
is possible to im- 
agine. When the 
box is full the 
lid is nailed on, 
and it is sent to 
some commission 
merchant for 
sale, accompa- 
nied by a letter 
that reads some- 
thing like this: 
‘We this day 
send you by ex- 
press one box of 
choice roll but- 
ter, which has 
been taken in 
within the last 
few days, and 
should find ready 
sale at the high- 
est quotations. 
Please do the 
best you can with 
it and remit the 
proceeds.’ 

‘“The ‘butter’ 
arrives, emitting 
a great variety of 
odors, not the 
least of which 
is turpentine, 
which it gets 
from the pine 
box in which it 
has remained so 
long, and is 
placed upon the 
already large 
pile of similar 
stock that occu- 
pies a conspicu- 
ous position in 
thestore. Some- 
times the unfor- 
tunate commis- 
sion merchant 
will be lucky 
enough to per- 
suade a grocer to 
take a box of the 
best of the lot at 
a® price ranging 
from twelve to 
fourteen cents, 
and this will be 
offered to his cus- 
tomers at fifteen 
to twenty cents 
per pound. 

“The next 
grade may some- 
times be disposed 
of to a peddler 
at from eight to 
ten cents, and 
this is sold in the 
alleys and poorer 
districts of the city at from twelve to fifteen cents 
per pound. 

_ ‘Next comes the scientific butter man,—the chem- 
ist of the trade,— who takes all there is left of this 
filthy stuff at five or six cents, works it over, washes, 
Sweetens, colors, and flavors it, packs it in tubs, and 
places it upon the market as ‘dairy butter.’ As this 
article is always kept in a cooler, its character is not 
discovered until it comes in contact with the warm 
air of the unfortunate consumer’s dining room or 
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MUSIC AT HOME. 


to twenty cents, and the other held at thirty-five to 
forty cents per pound; and, not being able to see so 
great a difference in the quality, feeling the necessity 
for economy, will take the low priced goods in pref- 
erence. There is a wide field for missionary labor in 
this direction for this and other societies of a like 
character. They should use their utmost endeavors 
to enlighten the women of the country in the art of 
making good butter, so that, although they will not 
decrease the quantity with which they must co inme 





competition, for every woman that keeps a cow will 
make more or less butter, they will so much improve 
its quality as to do away with its depressing effect 
upon the market, and make it much easier for them 
to obtain a remunerative price for their goods.”’’ 
->oo - 
To Cure Nervousness. 


“Discharge your chambermaid and have your 

housework done before neon,’’ was the celebrated 
Abernathy’s favorite prescription for nervous women. 
He held that their distress and bad feeling was all 
caused by an accumuiation of nervous energy, 
which, if not dis- 
posed of becomes 
morbid an irri- 
tating. 
WTI Simply walk- 
ingaboutaroom, 
driving out in a 
carriage, or 
strolling around 
in the open air is 
notenough. The 
exercise must be 
violent enough 
to require the ex- 
penditure of a 
greater amount 
of energy than is 
being generated, 
else the pressure 
will not be re- 
duced. If this 
surplus energy is 
not disposed of 
by exercise it 
may accumulate 
until a hyster- 
ical fit is pro- 
duced, which is 
virtually an ex- 
plosion caused 
by overpressure 
of nerve force. 

Where it does 

not amount to 
this the sufferer 
is likely to find 
relief in other 
ways, such as 
crying, Scolding, 
singing, ham- 
mering a piano, 
rocking violent- 
ly in a chair, gos- 
siping, or shop- 
ping. Physical 
exercise alone is 
not sufficient to 
remove the pres- 
sure, but must 
be combined 
with mental ex- 
ercise and agree- 

able diversion. 

At this season 
of the year nerv- 
oo people are 
very liable to im- 
agine themselves 
afflicted with all 
sorts of maladies. 
They drench 
themselves with 
blood purifiers, 
torture their liv- 
ers with pillsand 
pauseate their 
stomachs with 
powders and po- 
tions. They 
know they want 
something and 
imagine it is 
medicine. This 
a great mistake. 
All they need is 
to follow the ex- 
ample of the re- 
viving plant and 
put their in- 
creased vital en- 
ergy to good use 
instead of sup- 
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, pressing it with stupifying drugs. 


| 





Let women talk and walk, clean house and plant 
flowers, change furniture and rearrange their rooms. 
Let them take off their corsets, unbind their limbs, eat 
streng food, and cultivate a feeling of freedom, and they 
will take on life as do the plants and torpid bulbs, and 
like them become bright and fresh. If people lived 
right they would be affected by the vitalizing breath of 
spring much as the vegetable world is. Notin sucha 
marked degree, of course, but very materially. 
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THE ST. PAUL CITY RAILWAY. 


In our general article on the recent growth of St. 
Paul, in the March number of THE NoRTHWEST, the 
interesting subject of the growth of the street railway 
system was only touched upon, owing to want ot 
space for its ampler treatment. It isso intimately 
connected with the life of the city and is so good a 
gauge of the growth of population and business that 
we refer to it again now that opportunity occurs for 
its more careful treatment. St. Paul is in many re- 
spects peculiarly well adapted for street car business. 
The daily movement of a large share of the popula- 
tion focusses in a comparatively small area lying be- 
tween the Union Depot on one side and the post office 
on another and bounded on the two other sides by 
Third and Seventh streets. The vicinity of the de- 
pot affords a convenient point of departure for lines 
reaching almost every part of the city. The natural 
hub of the street railway system is therefore in that 
vicinity. The numerous lines starting trom that 
point, which is at the same time the centre of the 
who'esale district and the locality of the great rail- 
way offices, traverse the streets of retail trade and, 
passing the hotels, places of amusement and churches, 
extend to the residence districts and beyond to the 
distant suburbs. These lines are supplemented by 
others which make use of the long business ar- 
tery of Seventh Street and the important cross-town 
thoroughfaie of Jackson Street. The total trackage 
is at present about twenty-five miles. With two ex- 


ceptims all the sub- 
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Peter streets, near the post office, the Metropolitan, 
Windsor and Astoria hotels and close to the best re- 
tail trade district, made it too valuable to be longer 
used for street railway purposes, so enterprise and 
taste have touched the old walls as with a magic 
wand and transformed them into a handsome bazaar, 
with suits of apartments in the upper floors. The 
general offices and principal stables occupy a sub- 
stantial new building, with a long frontage on two 
streets. The cars of the company are nearly all 
new, the tracks in first-rate condition, and the ser- 
vice is kept up to a high standard of efficiency. 


In winter the cars are warmed by a very simple 
and convenient arrangement. A small stove placed 
on the front platform supplies heat to the interior 
through a register without being in the way of the 
passengers and at the same time keeps the driver’s 
legs warm, so that muffled in his buffalo coat he suf- 
fers no great discomfit in the severest weather. 

The St. Paul City Railway Company, of which Mr. 
Thomas Lowry is President, bas executed a first 
consolidated mortgage for $1,000,000; $650,000 of 
the bonds were issued in the first instance, of which 
$350,000 were reserved by the trustee to pay $335,- 
000 outstanding first mortgage bonds (being the total 
issue). The proceeds of the other $300,000 were 
used to pay the floating debt occasioned by the 
vast improvements made by the company. The 
balance issued only at the rate of $10,000 per mile 
of new road built and equipped as provided in the 
trust deed securing said bonds. By the system un- 

der which the road is ° 





The 


be- 


urbs are reached. 
West Side, lying 
yond the Mississippi 
River, is accessible only 
by omnibuses crossing 
the bridgeand Dayton’s 
Bluff, which from its 
lofty situation has been 
isolated from the gen- 
eral street movement 
of the city, is not yet 
approached by the iron 
rails. Both of these 
districts will soon, how- 
ever, be connected with 
the general passenger 
transit system. 

This system is con- 





trolled by a single 

corporation, the St. 

Paul City Railway 

Company. Fortunately (= 

this corporation is li ran i hese 
managed by men of | ait! hae Bai 


AL A 


broad ideas and of large 
faith in the future of 
their city. They have 
not hesitated to push 
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now operated, the 
stables, car houses and 
depots are located at 
the outer terminus of 
each line or branch of 
the road built and oper- 
ated. This system, 
while found to be ad- 
vantageous in operat- 
ing the company’s 
lines, necessitates an 
expenditure of at least 
three times—and in 
many cases five times 
—the amount received 
from proceeds of bonds 
as provided to be issued 
for such new construc- 
tion. This large in- 
vestment constitutes, 
of course, an additional 
guarantee to bond- 
olders, as the deficiency 
must be met either 
from the net earnings 
of the company or other 
sources than the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds is- 








their tracks, from year 
the 
points where population was suflicient to make ex- 
tensions remunerative, sure that population would 
Indeed they seem to feel that the remark- 


to year, beyond 


come. 
ably generous charter granied them by the legis- 
lature imposed duties upon them to the people of 
St. Paul to provide them with com fortable transit 
duties which should not be construed in 


Their tracks have led 


facilities - 
a selfish and one-sided way. 
the way for the city’s progress and have constantly 
sought out new directions to meet the needs of the 
public. Thus the Company has been a powerful fac- 
tor in aiding the growth of St. Paul. Its influence 
in enhancing the value of real estate has been very 
marked. Largeareas of territory, which but for its lines 
would still be fields, are now covered with dwellings. 

The St. Paul City Railway Company began opera- 
tions in July, 1872, and its total earnings for the 
first year amounted to $10,331.21. The receipt sstead- 
ily increased and the following table shows the month- 
ly earnings from Jan. 1, 1878, until Jan. 1, 1885: 


ST. PAUL CITY 


The company’s assets have kept pace with its 
busine-s and receipts, and at present approximate 
$1,000,000 exclusive of its valuable franchises, and 
are represented principally by the following items: 


Real estate and buildimgs...............ccccccoccccssscsesceses $520, 000 00 


Costs of track.. 249, 313 00 
Horses and mules séneiguiane sdnadestestandsendinibentins 80, 000 00 
Rolling stock and equipments................000 100, 500 00 
Eos seciinincusdist santtanenieotank activins sduieetinntteitien 25, 468 00 


20,000 00 
145, 000 00 


Store house, steel rails, etc............ccccccecccecsscsssccscees 
Oflice furniture, charter account, provender, ete..... 





Total apie cSaseoineiapasecad 

We present in connection with this article a pic- 
ture of the new general offices and stables of the 
company on Ramsey and Forbes streets, and also 
two pictures of the old buildings, which have re- 
cently been transformed by the skillful hand of the 
architect into a combined apartment house and 
palace of retail trade. This latter structure, now 


called The Dickinson, is still the property of the 
company. 


Its situation on Fourth, Fifth and St. 


sued and sold. Thus, 
after the full issue of 
the bonds is exhausted, the total bonded debt can- 
not exceed $1,000,000, while the mileage will exceed 
seventy miles, besides the other necessary improve- 
ments in the way of additional barns, car houses 
and other terminal facilities. 

All of the principal bankers of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis and many of the leading business men ot 
these cities have united in a letter commending the 
company’s consolidated loan as a very desirable in- 
vestment. Ex-Gov. C. K. Davis and Henry J. Horn, 
Esq., two of the leading lawyers of Minnesota, have 
examined the preliminary proceedings of the direc- 
tors of the company, authorizing the issue of the 
second mortgage bonds and mortgage securing the 
same, and are of opinion that they are regular and 
sufficient and that there are no liens prior to said 
second mortgage except the first mortgage. 

The trustee of the mortgage is the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and the financial 
agents of the company, through whom the bonds 


RALWAY CO’S GENERAL OFFICES AND BARNS, RAMSEY AND FORBES STREETS. 
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have been sold are Gold, Barbour & Swords, Bank- | 


ers, 10 Pine Street, New York. 


There are few species of property as solid and 
as steadily remunerative as a well managed street | 


railway system in a growing city. It is very little 
affected by business depressions or spells of hard 
times. People must ride whether their incomes are 
large or small, whe- 


THE SHERIFF’S FAVORITE FIREARM. 





St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
‘*T want to show you a kind of shotgun that has 
a limited use,’’ continued the clerk, and he led the 
way to the back of the store, where about half a 
dozen double-barreled shotguns were standing in a 


all to hades. It was armed with one of them that 
Horn, who was deputy sheriff at Lordsburg, took in 
Curly Bill. Bill was riding out of the corral, and 
Horn had stationed himself just by the door-post. 
As Bill rode out he covered him and called to him to 
‘throw up his hands.’ Bill only glanced at the wea- 
pon and up went his hands. Had it been a six- 

shooter he’d have 





ther trade is brisk 
or dull. The re- 
ceipts of the com- 
pany are sure to 
keep pace with the 
growth of the city 
in population. The 
ratio between re- 
ceipts and expenses 
is not variable ex- 
cept within narrow 
limits. There is no 
great depreciation 
of plant, and when 
once the road and 
cars are in good 
shape the expendi- 
tures for repairs are 
moderate. Thus 
the bonds of a con- 
cern like the St. 
Paul City Railway 





t 





Company afford an 
investment almost 
as reliable as gov- 
ernment bonds. The comprehensive character of 
the company’s charter makes it certain that the 
business of supplying the city with local transit faci- 
lities will remain in its hands, without competition, 
permanently, so that its business will increase as 
the city develops. No one at all familiar with the 
recent progress of St Paul and with the re- 
sources of the country tributary to it doubts 
that its population will soon reach a quarter 
of a million, without any fixed limit even 
at that large figure. Withsuch a 
population the vaiue of the fran- 
chise of a street railway company 
whose lines radiate 
throughout the entire 
city, and which has 
the entire control of lo- 
cal passenger traffic can 
hardly be estimated. 
We might add to the 
foregoing account of an 
institution which en- 
ters into the daily life 
of almost every dweller 
in St. Paul, that an ad- 
mirable regard for neat- 
ness and order charac- 
terizes all the opera- 












tions of the company 
and is shown in all its 
equipment, beginning 
with its general offices 
in the building illus- 
trated on the preceding 
page. These offices are 
handsomely carpeted 
and furnished and kept 
as neat as a_ parlor. 
The old notion that a 
street railway office 
must have a stable 
odor and- appearance 
has been entirely out- 
grown. So has the no- 
tion, still prevalent in some cities, that any kind 
of a box on wheels is good enough for a horse car. 


The St. Paul cars are fit for ladies and gentlemen to 


ride in with ease and comfort at all times and in all 


Seasons. 

















taken chances. A 
darn fool went and 
rode through the 
dining room in the 
railroad depot at 
Deming, flourishing 
his pistol and fright- 
ening the lady pas- 
sengers bound west 
nearly into fits. 
Dan Tucker found 
the fellow on the 
street, covered him 
with her and called 
‘hands up.’ The 
blasted fool made a 
motion for his six- 
shooter and Dan 
filled him chock 
full of buckshot. 
He failed to get 
there, Eli, and now 
peacefully sleeps 











rack. 
being only about two feet in length, but otherwise 


They had all been cut off short, the barrels 


they were perfect. ‘‘ These guns are prime favorites 
with sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, United States mar- 
shals and officers of the law generally, and when 
they get the drop on you with one of them it’s a case 































beneath the dai- 
sies.’’ 

‘*T notice that you have fewer accidents from fire- 
arms in the West than we have in the East, which, 
considering the fact that every man carries a ‘gun,’ 
seems extraordinary.”’ 

“Tt is not. The men who are always handling 
firearms are the most careful with them. I’d like 
to see you point a pistol or a shotgun at a cowboy. 
He’d make you drop it so quick ’twould make your 
head swim. There used to bea good many accidents, 
though, a few years ago, when the boys were in the 
habit of carrying the full six loads in their guns, 
and trusting to the safety catch to avoid 
any danger. Sure as the gun dropped on 
the ground off she went. A number got 
shot in this way. Now nearly every fel- 
low carries one chamber empty, with the 
hammer resting on it, when, of course, no 
jar can discharge it. 

‘‘Some cowboys,’’ said the dealer in 
conclusion, ‘‘are regular dudes 
about pistols. Nothing will 
do them but gold and silver- 
mounted and ivory handled 
weapons. Rich Mexicans are 
more given to this style of 
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thing than even Americans. 
The truth is that  nickel- 
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ST. PAUL.—GRAND PORTAL OF THE BAZAAR BUILDING. 


of throw up your hands, no matter how much sand 
They are very handy, and you can 
stow one of them under the seat of a buggy with 
ease. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s messengers all carry them, 
and at a short range they beat rifles and six-shooters 


you have got. 
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plated and silver-plated re- 
volvers are not the best on the 
plains. The reflection of the 
sun on the white metal surface 
of the barrel is fatal to ac- 
eurate shooting.’’ 
LOTTE ee 
A FEMALE STOCK- 
GROWER.— A M:n- 
tana matron of fif- 
teen summers 1ode 
-~- on horse back into 
Livingston last week, 
a did her trading and 
returned to her ranch, 
riding fully one hun- 
dred miles. The gun 
that hung on her saddle showed that she was pre- 
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' pared for defence, if necessary, and inquiry developed 
| the fact that her name was Puett, a pioneer of the 
| Yellowstone, and that she lives at the head of Sweet- 
| grass, where she is wealthy in horses, cattle and 


sheep.— Yellowstone Journal, Miles City, Montana. 
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TRADE AND FINANCE, 





OFFICE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, \ 
St. PAuL, April 25, 1885. 

During the present month there has been a fair 
amount of activity in financial circles and money 
has been in good demand. Discount rates have 
ranged from eight to ten per cent and Eastern ex- 
change has been quoted at a premium of 25 to 75 
cents per $1,000. Real estate business has been ex- 
ceedingly active, numerous and important transfers 
having taken place. Property in the city and sub- 
urbs has been steadily rising and fresh property is 
being platted. Building has already assumed con- 
siderable proportions, an immense deal of which will 
be erected this year. 

There has been a good movement in wholesale 
groceries, all staples having been in good demand; a 
good average spring trade is now being done. 

The dry goods trade is fairly active, satisfactory 
orders being steadily received. Buyers are purchas- 
ing cautiously, preferring to carry light stocks at the 
present time. 

The drug trade continues to increase in volume, 
a very large amount of orders having been filled. A 
few new stores have been entirely stocked. Collec- 
tions are reported to be good for the season. 

Trade with the wholesale clothing houses has been 
increasing as the season advances and is in a satisfac- 
tory condition. 

Leather continues in good demand; prices are very 
firm and an advance is expected. 

Raw furs have been received in considerable quan- 
tities, but prices are exceedingly low. 

There has been an active demand for hardware, 
especially building material; also for guns and am- 
munition for shipment to the Canadian dominion. 

A large trade has been done in foreign and Cali- 
fornia fruits. 

The following quotations show present wholesale 
prices of grain and country produce in the St. Paul 
market: 

WueEat— No. 1 hard, 92c bid; April, 92c bid; May, 94c bid; 
June, 94c bid; No. 2 hard, 86c bid; No. 2 regular, 78e bid. 

Corn — No. 2, 41¢ bid; April, 40¢ bid; May, 40c bid. 

Oats—No. 2 mixed, 30c bid, 32c asked; April, 30ce bid, 32c 
asked; May, 30c bid, 32c asked; No. 2 white, 3ic bid, 33c asked; 
No. 3 white, 30c bid, 32c asked. 

BaRLEY — No. 2, 60c bid; No. 3 extra, 52c bid; No. 3, 46¢ bid. 

RYE — No. 2, 55ce bid. 

GrounD FrED—$17 bid April; $18 asked. 

SHORTS — $10.50 bid, $12 asked. 

Corn Meat — Bolted, $18.50 bid, $20 asked; coarse, $15 bid. 

Bran — $11 bid, $12 asked. 

BaLtep Hay — prairie, $10 bid, $10.50 asked; timothy, 
$11.50 bid, $12 asked. 

FLAX SEED —$1.25 bid. 

TimotTuny SEED — $1.50 bid, $1.60 asked. 

Bui TER — Extras, 23c bid, 25e asked; extra firsts, 20c asked; 
firsts, 15c bid; seconds, 10c asked; packing stock, 5e bid, 6c asked. 

CHEESE — Fancy, 12c asked; fine, 9c asked; fine, partly 
skimmed, C. and F., 7¢ asked. 

Eeos — 12c bid, 1244c asked, April, 11)4c bid, 12\4e asked. 

GameE — Ducks, mallards, $2.50 asked; teal, $1.25@1.50 asked; 
geese, 50c@$1 each, bid. 

PoTaTOES — Choice, 40¢ bid, 40@45c asked. 

ApPp_Les— Fancy, $4.50@5 bid; standard, $3.50. 

OrANGEs — California (Riverside), $3@3.25 asked; Los Angeles, 
$2@2.25. 

Lemons — Fancy, $4.50 asked; choice, $3@3.50 asked. 

BANANAS— Fancy, $3.50@4 asked. 

C. A. McNEALE, Secretary. 
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St. Paul Real Estate Market. 


During the month of April the market has been 
quite active. The demand for property has been 
both speculative and for immediate building pur- 
peses. The building permits thus far issued consid- 
erably exceed in number those for the same month 
of 1884. Transactions in lots have been mostly in 
the vicinity of the improvements begun by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, in the neighborhood of 
Lake Como. There have also been large sales of 
business property. Many contracts for buildings 
have been made, the erection of which will be com- 
menced in May. The outlook for the growth of the 
city and the appreciation of real estate is now more 
encouraging than at any time since 1882. 

E. 8. NORTON. 
Qe 

“* There are three kinds of people in this world with 
which it is no use to quarrel, because you can’t get 
back at ’em,’’sagely declared a local philosopher, as he 
looked into the bottom of a small, cut glass tumbler, 
in a Third Street refreshmentestablishment ‘‘ First, 
a preacher, because he’s got a pulpit the better of 
you; second, a newspaper man, because he can print 
his side, right or wrong, and you can’t; third, a wo 
man —she’s bound to have the last say anyhow.”’ 
It does a man gvod to learn these little points early. 
— St. Paul Dispatch. 


Prices of Leading Northwestern Stocks. 


COMPILED FROM DAILY REPORTS. 





The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks, on the New York Stock 


Exchange, from April 1st to April 27th: 











§¢./8 |at|/@.i as e . ws a a. e4)\4, PP a (a, 2 4 Es 
a |e {OFS [OR E" | SxS [ot gale la |e ie | | a | 
April 1......... | 17% | 39% | 125 i 9414 | 13034 | 7014 | 107% | 880% 2434 lee | 11% | 24 | 2 | us | 87% 
April 2......... | 18 | 395% | 19% | 2 | ...... 94% | 130 | 71% | 10734 89-284 | 8434 | 1134 | 24 | 122 113. | 37% 
April 4......... 1734 | 39% 1996 | 6B | ccsace | 9456 | 18024 | 704 | 107% | 8824 | 2486 853% | 11% | 25 | 121%] 113 | 37% 
April 6......... 17 3894 | 1176 | 63% | ...... 951% | 181% | 7134 | 108 | 88% | 25 | 85% | 1134 | 25 | 12134 | 118% | 87% 
April 7...... 1654 | 383¢ | 113% | 6134 | ...... 943% | 13014 | 6934 | 10384 | 88 | 2434 | 84% 1% 2%! 122 «| 13 | 374 
April 8......... 17 | 38% | 113% | 6134. ...... 944 | 131 | 6834 | 103% 87 | 2434 | 85% 112 | 25% | 119% | 113 | 8744 
April 9......... 17% | 40 a2 | 6134 | ...... 9644 | 132 | 7034 | 104 | 8934 | 2514 | 86 112 26% | 122% | 114 37% 
April 10....... 17% | 39% | 1184 | 6134 | ...... 9534 | 13244 | 70% 10434 | 8844 | 24 | 84 12 26% | 121 | 414 | 37% 
| April 11...... 1734 | 0% | 12 | 6634 | ...... 97% | 133 | 71% | 104% | 88 | 2414 | 84 | 12 | 27% | 124% | 114% | 37 
April i3....... | 1734 | 395g | 12 a. 97% | 133 734% | 10544 | 90 2414 | 85 12 27% 1234 | 115% | 37 
April 14....... 1734 | 40 | 1174 | 667g | 2644 | 9844 | 13254 | 7294 | 106 89 24 | 85 es pee 123 115 | 36% 
vt a oes 4034 | 1214 | 67% | 28% | 9834 | 133% | 72% | 10626 | 8934 | 24 85 | 12% | 27/4 | 128 1154 | 36 
April 16....... 17% | 397% | 12 67% | 2834 | 977% | 133% | 78 106% | 88 24 | 84% | 124% | 27 1223 | 114% | 37 
April 17....... 1714 | 39% | 11%, | 67 | 2834 | 973% | 182% | 72% | 106 | 89 | 238% | 84 | 1134 | 26%4 | 12194 | 114% | 3654 
April 18....... 1744 | 39%4 | 1134 | 67 | 2834 | 9534] 182 | 723g | 106 | 88 | 21% 31 | 1034 | 26% | 120% | 113% | 37 
April 20....... | 17% | 3934 | 1134 | 67 | 2834 | 9634] 132 | 7034 | 106 | 8734 | 2184 | 80 | 114% | 27 121 118 | 37 
April 21....... 17% | 39% 1154 | 67 283% | 954% | 13114 | 71% | 105 84 834 | 76 | 114% | 25% | 121 112% | 36% 
April 22....... | 17 | 39% | 11% | 67 | 28 | 95%] 180 | 70% | 10434 | 8544 | 20 | 78 =| 11 2 121% 113 36% 
April 23....... 18 40 13 71 2734 | 9554 | 130 7034 | 10434 | 87 201% 78 a oe 122 114 3644 
April 24....... | 17% | 40 | 18% | 75 | 134 | 95 | 130 70% | 104% | 87 20% | 77 | 12 | 2534 | 12134 | 118 | 36 
April 25....... | 18 | 39% | 1814 75% | 29% | 95% | 129% | 70% | 10344 | 87 | 20 | 7534 | 1144 | 25 | 12084 | 112% | 36% 
April 27....... | 1734 3974 18% 75 =| 29% | 9474 | 129%4 | 70% | 103844 | 8744 | 20 | 7544, 11% | 25% | 120 | 112% | 36 


MACMASTER, BURNHAM & C0O., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
FERGUS FALLS, - - 


| Have always on hand 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS, DRAWING SEVEN PER CENT. 


FARM AND CITY PROPERTY. 
For Lease, 
| The Famed Water Power of Fergus Falls. 


Dealers in all kinds of 
COUNTY, MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL BONDS. 


Agents for 
The Dundee Mortgage and Trust Investment Company 
of Scotland. 
The Dundee Land Company of Scotland. 
The Red River Land and Water Power Company. 
The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANEBERS 


——tAND?—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Gen Mortgage and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Northern Paeific R. R. Co. 

Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


48 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANEERS AND BROKERS, 
10 Pine Street, - New York. 


MINN. 


H.—iC. U. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. 

Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and 
Pend d'Oreille Division Bonds ana ’Preferred Div- 
idend Certificates bought and sold. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 


Notice is hereby given that the following numbers of the 
bonds of the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION, 


were this day drawn in accordance with the requirements of 
the trust mortgage, viz.: 
LIST OF DRAWN BONDS, ACCOUNT LAND SALES. 


Nos. $100 BONDS. 

2906 2964 3045 3107 3758 3838 
2907 2977 3052 3119 3762 3842 
2910 2981 3053 3124 3764 3843 
2919 2986 3054 3125 3768 3845 
2920 2989 3055 3131 3778 3847 
2921 2990 3063 3132 3783 3849 
2925 2991 3065 3134 3785 3850 
2926 2992 3073 3136 3788 3851 
2933 2995 3084 3711 3791 3358 
2936 3002 3088 3716 3793 3863 
2937 , 3006 3089 3720 3797 8874 
2942 3011 3090 3721 3800 3877 
2945 3016 3098 3741 3810 3890 
2948 3019 3102 3742 3812 3891 
2949 3033 3103 3743 3825 

2950 3034 3104 3745 3826 

2962 3036 3105 8753 3837 

99 Bonds. 
Nos. $500 BONDS, 


1901 1953 1958 1974 1987 2014 2028 2055 209 
2096 2098 2120 2150 2222 2223 2250 2261 2266 
2267 2282 2345 2363 2422 2433 2439 2582 2680 
2705 2712 2765 2805 2865 2866 2870 


The principal and accrued interest of which bonds will be 
paid upon presentation at the office of the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Compens, Nos. 20 and 22 William Street, New York. 

The interest on the above bonds will cease on and after May 
1, 1885. 

New York, March 1, 1885. 

THE FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, Trustee. 
By R. G. ROLSTON, President. 





Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 


bonds of the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION, 


were this day drawn for the sinking fund, in accordance with 
the requirements of the trust mortgage, viz.: 


LIST OF DRAWN BONDS FOR SINKING FUND. 


$500 BONDS. 
1926 2009 2119 2382 2615 2730 
1928 2035 2163 2385 2617 2749 
1941 2082 2174 2386 2632 2767 
1947 2083 2197 2400 2637 2841 
1950 2084 2243 2463 2642 2885 
1962 2088 2300 2564 2660 2889 
1989 2093 2313 2590 2688 2897 
1992 2105 2372 2602 2725 
47 BONDS. 


The principal and accrued interest of which bonds will be paid 
upon presentation at the office of the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, Nos. 20 and 22 William Street, New York. 

, Fed interest on the above bonds will cease on and after May, 
° . 
New York, March 1, 1885. 
THE FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, Trustee. 
By R. G. ROLSTON, President. 
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REAL ESTATE. | 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY, | 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Collection of Rents and care of 
Property for Non-residents. 


J. W. McCLUNG, J. R. MCMURRAN, 
Formerly of Maysville,Ky. Formerly of Fredericksburg, Va. 
M. B. CURRY, formerly of Richmond, Va. 


McCLUNG, McMURRAN & CURRY, 


(Successors to J. W. McClung.—Established 1855. ) 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


No. 6 W. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Correspondents in any part of the United States fur- 
nished with references to gentlemen for whom we 
have transacted business. Correspondence Solicited. 

Money invested in the name of the owner for a commission 
or on joint account for a share of profits. 


Money Loaned at 7 Per Cent Clear of Commissions 


On productive real estate worth double at sober estimates. 
Money invested in lots, and buildings erected which will rent 
for 8 to 25 per cent on cost of lot and house. 














AGER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 


ST.PAUL. - - - - MINN, 


F. 4. cu. 


WILLIAM G. ROBERTSON, 


| 
Heal Estate and Financial Agent, 


(Successor to D. A. Robertson & Co., the oldest Real 
Estate Agency in Minnesota.) 


No. 7 McQuillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


4a Corner Third and Wabasha Streets. 


ST, PAUL FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


M YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING, | 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, HAIL and TORNADOES, 
and INLAND NAVIGATION. 


CASH ASSETS JAN. 1, 1885, $1,164,006.70. 


Cc. B. GILBERT, 
Secretary. 


Cc. H. BIGELOW, 
President. 


DAFE INVESTMENTS! 


MONEY LOANED LONG OR SHORT TIME. 


INVESTMENTS MADE FOR 


Eastern Parties and Non-Residents. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON REFERENCES. 
2S. HH. BAKER, 


1ST AVENUE SOUTH, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - - MINI. 


Aa. I. SAWYEFR, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. Elevators on N. P. R. R. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Monthly Earnings Statement. 








APPROXIMATE GROSS EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF MARCH. 
TREASURER’S yang 17 BroaD cise 


NEw YorK, April 4, 1885. 
1883-4. 1884-5. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,449 2,453 4 
Decrease. 
Month of March..........000..$978,955.81* $686,427.00 $292,528.81 
July 1 to March 31 ......... $8,731,133.00 $8,437,692.14 $293,440.86 


* The large earnings of March, 1884, were due to the Cceur 
d’ Alene mining excitement. 
R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 





THE annual report of the St. Paul & Duluth Rail- 
road Company, recently printed, shows that corpora- 
tion to be in a sound and prosperous condition. The 
following is the condensed business statement for 





1884: 

NN i ascii ns sac ssntespanracdieesscacasssessciaiaionasaeen $1,017,314 
III cdi accisectasacisansdnidtepaseninnasenpinsnsdegaiminiaansianea 11,213 
Operating expenses and taxes... 793,402 
PIN cnssincccccastnanennssdsedadsdinntiabshindecuctandaleiacipestibhenits 129,938 
let OWS Teds TAME BANIE ..a.cnseciccccsccccccccsecsescoccecce 64,905 
Improvement and equipment expenditures................. 64,489 


The balance sheet from the general ledger shows 
the following to be the stock and debt of the com- 


pany: 
Preferred stock.......... $5,376,970 | Funded debt............. $1,210,000 
Common stock........... 4,055,407 | Floating debt............ 196,299 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 10 Pine Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, April 25th: 














Bid. Asked. 
Northern Pacific 1st Mortgage Bonds......... 10414 10414 
“ “ 2d “ “ P 85 8714 
“ “ Pend d’Oreille Div 100%4* 100544 
“6 4 Missouri Div ° 101* 101%* 
. - Dividend Certificates.. 17% 7814 
St Paul & Duluth common. .............0.0006 » ae 25 
St Paul & Duluth preferred ................csseeceseee 75 80 
Northern Pacific COMMON.............cesscescecsseeees 17% 18 
sep PG ic sncscss ccsncsccessecscsenm 3934 40 
| Oregon Transcontinental 13144 133% 
CremOm TIM WAG GB TAG ss occcssercesnssoscconseccnsscesens 75% 75% 
Oregon Transcontinental 6s 73 73% 





Oregon Railway & Nav. ists 112 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific 1Sts.............00000048 10114* 102* 
* And interest. 
-_- 2 


McCLuNG, MCMURRAN & CURRY, the well known 
real estate dealers and loan agents, have removed to 
elegant new quarters in the handsome building just 
completed by the National German American Bank, 
corner of Fourth and Robert streets. They now have 


| every facility and equipment for carrying on their ex- 


tensive business. As reliable financial agents they 
stand among the highest in St. Paul. They give par- 


| ticular attention to making loans and investments for 


non-residents. More particulars are stated in their 
advertisement in another column and correspondence 
is invited. 





CULL RIVER 


LUMBER CoO., 


GSU. RIV, DOIWNW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, DZill and Ward on Line WN. 2B. RR. RR. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED, 


| ESTABLISHED 1867. 


DIAMOND JO LINE STEAMERS. 


‘MISSISSIPPI RIVER ROUTE.”’ 





This company dispatch each week three of their elegant pas- 


senger packets 
FRoM §$T. PAUL ror 


| Red Wing, Winona, La Crosse, McGregor, Dubuque, Davenport, 
Rock Island, Burlington, Keokuk, Quincy, Hannibal, 
Louisiana, Clarksville, Alton, and 


| ST. LOUIS, 


| Connecting at St. Louis with steamers of “ Anchor Line” for 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Helena and, New Orleans. 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE SOUTH, EAST AND WEST. 
Less heat and no dust, smoke or cinders to annoy. Our 
FIRST-CLASS RATES INCLUDE 


Meals and berth on steamer; therefore, no extra expense for 
| sleeping car and meals. Rates as low and in some cases lower 
than via any rail line. 

Via this route you view to best advantage the famed scenery 
of the Mississippi River, passing through Lake Pepin and the 
noted Government canai and locks at the Des Moines Rapids. 

Through tickets can be procured in St. Paul office via river 
and rail to principal interior rail points. 

Freight rates at all times lower than via any rail line. 


A. G. LONG, 
Agent, St. Paul. 


CUT AND PRESSED 
BAR 

'/ Glassware, 

Ornaments, 


and Utensils, 
dntalhted ods hy atu 


THE LARCEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 
Write for Cataiogue. BURLEY & CO., 


83 and 85 State St., CHICAGO. 














MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 





OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST, \ 
MINNEAPOLIS, April 25, 1885. 

There has been a veritable boom in the local wheat 
market since the last monthly review, and prices are 
now ten cents per bushel higher, The highest point 
reached during the excitement was ninety-four and 
one-half cents, an advance of twelve and one-half 
cents above the average price a month ago, but the 
marxet has sagged back a little during the past few 
days. Theadvance was caused mainly by the pros- 
pects of war between England and Russia, although 
the prospective shortage in the winter wheat crop cut 
no small figure in sending prices up. There has been 
no improvement in the winter wheat outlook, but on 
the contrary, present conditions are more unfavorable 
than a month ago. S. T. K. Prime, of Illinois, who 
is recognized as high authority on crop matters, was 
in this city a day or two ago, and in an interview 
said the outlook at this time is very discouraging. 
With the exception of Michigan, not a single winter 
wheat state will produce an average crop this year. 
Illinois will not raise bread and seed, and Indiana will 
have about one-third of a crop. Mr. Prime is now 
preparing his report for April, and intimated that it 
would show a worse condition of affairs than his 
March report. It is claimed by the bulls that, tak- 
ing the war entirely out of the question, wheat 
is still too low, and that higher prices are more 


| likely to prevail than that the market will reach a 
point below that of a week before the boom set in. 
Millers have been sharp buyers since the war excite- 
ment set in, and their purchases have done much to 
sustain the market here. Receipts have been quite 
large, owing to the fact that Dakota elevator compa- 
nies are sending their wheat out of the Territory in or- 
der to escape the tax assessor, who makes the annual 
assessmeat on May Ist. Receipts in April, 14684, were 
200,000 bushels, but the total receipts this month 
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will probably reach 2,250,000. The following figures six feet deep with a frontage of twenty-four feet, five 











































show stock in store now anda month ago: . i . : 
ho n <a ae stories high, including basement. The basement is 
arc “). Ap rv: 





built of Canada red sandstone and the building 





ERO O asc ctcccs coc cocccccccasercecsccccose 3,991,742 3,643,654 

ss eorsedinesinnenstoneseoses scenes Se eneee proper of Ohio sandstone. The first floor will be 

Be dsececcssncccnensncséacnsne eanantheasensnnenseces 5,911,112 273,560 used by the Citizens Bank as an office. The seneee 
Ne Ee te sesssseseeee 10,227,854 10,862,514 on this floor are all finished in cherry, beautifully 


carved and decorated. The banking room and base- 
ment are provided with fire and burglar proof vaults, 
The staircases and upper stories are finished in oak, 
every floor being exactly alike. The total cost of 
the building is not far from $50,000. The plans 
were made and the building erected under the super- 
vision of Architect W. H. Dennis. 


The decrease in stock here and at St. Paul last 
week were 125,000 bushels, and at Duluth 6,000 
bushels. On the opening of navigation, which will 
be about the fifteenth of May, it is expected that 
the stock at Duluth will be decreased very rapidly. 
The following shows the highest and lowest prices of 
wheat at this point during the month, and compari- 
son with the same time a year ago: 


— -——- + 
ST. PAUL GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 








Highest. Lowest. April, 1885. 
No. 1 hard Goes eoansnnnhens ‘ 94 82 $1.01% TI ment in St. Paul g 
a 92 79 "9954 1e amusement season in St. Paul grows more and 
No. 1 regular,...4......000++ 88 -74 93 is it ¢ “hes i “lose 7, U 
ia... ee "79% 70 ‘oa more brilliant as it approaches its close. For the 


month of May Manager Scott's program is peculiarly 
attractive. With Fanny Davenport, Rhea, Kate 
Claxton and the McCaull Opera Company included, 
the lovers of good acting and good music will have 
good reason to be delighted. Here is the list of at- 
tractions and their respective dates. 

FANNY DAVENPORT, May 4, 5 and 6. 

3UNCH OF KEYS, May 7, 8 and 9. 

McCAULL OPERA Co., May 11, 12 and 13. 

MLLE. RHEA, May 14, 15 and 16. 

3ARRY & Fay, May 18, 19 and 20. 

KATE CLAXTON, May 22 and 23. 

EXILED, ‘‘Great Talent,’’ May 26 and 27. 

BARLOW & WILSON’S MINSTRELS, May 28, 29 
and 30. 


May wheat sold last year on the twenty-fifth of 
April at $1.05. 

The flour market has advanced in about the same 
proportion as wheat, and prices are now very firm, 
although business is not active. During the boom 
prices advanced seventy-five cents to one dollar per 
barrel in a week’s time, and millers were flooded 
with inquiries and orders from exporters and foreign 
buyers. Most of the large millers, however, refused 
to sell at that time, and kept out of the market un- 
til the situation became more settled. A large 
amount of flour has been sold during the month, 
most of which has been for cash, future orders on the 
present basis of prices not being generally accepted 
by millers. The absence of threatening war news 
during the past week has caused a falling off in or- 
ders, and business is very quiet. The water power 
is excellent and the mills are all running at full ca- 
pacity. The output last week was about 140,000 
barrels, and with the present conditi.ns in force, the 
output for May will reach more than 500,000 
barrels. Millstuff has declined slightly owing to the 
lack of orders and the very large output. 
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TO ENGLISH FARMERS. 


I will sell for six dollars an acre two hundred and 
forty acres of fine land in Dakota, only two miles 
from a station on the main line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and fifteen miles from the county 
town, a place of 3,000 inhabitants. All the land is 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, first class wheat land except about twenty acres 
MINNEAPOLIS. which is excellent meadow. To the right man who 


will go upon the land and make improvements I will 
The Citizens National Bank building, No. 416 give long time for payments and a very low rate of 
- , : ‘ interest. This isa good chance for an English farmer 
Nicollet Avenue, now nearing completion, is one of iNEAPOLIS.— (3 BANK BU iG , : 

cigs 2S © ee ae a Te with a few hundred pounds capital to make money 
the handsomest buildings, in point of architectural [Photo by Rugg.] and become an independent landholder. Address 
skill and material, inthecity. The building issixty- DAKOTA, office of the Northwest, St. Paul, Minn. 


PROSPECT PARK. 
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LAND AND POWER CO. ADDITION, 


BLINN IN wh EO LB. 




















Prospect Park is a high, finely wooded tract near the University of Minnesota, fronting on University Avenue— the main thoroughfare between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. This is the finest residence property in Minneapolis, commands a view of the entire city, of Hamline, Merriam Park, Minnesota Transfer, and a good 
share of St. Paul, with Fort Snelling in the distance. Arrangements have recently been made for the erection of $40,000 of first-class residences the coming season. 
This property is offered on reasonable terms. ‘Meeker Island Land and Power Co.’s Addition adjoins Prospect Park on the west and extends to the Mississippi 
River. Union Depot line of the C., M. & St. P. R. R. runs through this property. This is to-day the best property for manufacturing establishments in or near this 
city heing convenient to the mills, all the railways, and the Minnesota Transfer. Manufacturers desiring to change their location will do well to examine this 


location carefully. Plats, map of the territory between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and all necessaay information furnished on application. 


FARNSWORTH & WOLCOTT, 


Corner THIRD STREET AND FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, 






MINNEAPOLIS, . ’ . : . MINN. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





‘‘ Consumption; its Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure,’’ by J. W. Kitchen, M. D., pp. 223, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, is a lucid, prac- 
tical and thoroughly sensible treatise on this widely 
prevalent disease, writtten for unprofessiunal readers. 
In the pages devoted to a discussion of the climatic 
merits of different localities recommended for con- 


sumptives, we are are surprised to see that Minnesota | 


is barely mentioned and is coupled in the same 
sentence with Colorado, from which its climate 
differs widely. We do not believe that any other 
locality in the United States can show as good 
a record of permanent cures as Minnesota. Every 
resident of St. Paul or Minneapolis knows many 
people in his own circle of acquaintances who 
came from the East with advanced pulmonary 
disease, given up to die, and who have entirely 
recovered. The atmosphere is dry and invigorat- 
ing, but not thin and too stimulating like that 
of Colorado. Besides it is laden with the odors 
of the pine forests. 





From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, a house 
noted for bringing out thoughtful works on top- 
ies of the times, we have ‘‘ Distribution of Products, 
or the Mechanism and the Metaphysics of Exchange,”’ 
pp. 303. This book is largely an answer to Hen- 
ry George’s famous and widely read Progress and 
Poverty, which has been translated into all Euro- 
pean languages and has had an enormous influ- 
ence in creating discontent among the poor with 
existing social conditions. Mr. Atkinson is among 
the foremost of American political economists. 
His conclusion that wages are the surplus of pro- 
fit on production after capital has received a suffi- 
cient amount to induce it to embark in business and 
that wages are, therefore, regulated by natural 
laws, willbe generally accepted by people who look 
at industrial questions from a scientific standpoint, 
but it will not be widely read by the working classes 
and will, therefore, have small effect in lessening the 
prevalent labor agitations. The underlying cause of 
these agitations is the increasing intelligence of the 
working classes. With this increasing intelli- 


THE MAY MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The approaching May Festival will be the most 
important musical event that St. Paul has ever wit- 
nessed. It begins on Wednesday evening, May 6th, 


| and continues until Saturday, when it closes with a 


matinee. Rossini’s Oratorio of ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ and 


Haydn’s Oratorio of ‘‘The Seasons,’’ will be given 
in full and the program also includes a rich variety 
of orchestral and vocal music by Wagner, Mendels- 





of the Italian Orchestral Association. 


heard in nearly all the grand opera houses of the 
European capitals. She first visited the United 
States in 1876. On this, her third tour, she sings 
only in concert and oratorio. 

Signor Alfredo A. Jannotta is an Italian by birth 


| and musical education, who began his career as a 


maestro in London where he was, in 1863, director 
He came to 
this country in 1865, and settled first in Boston, where 
he became vocal master in the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music. In 1868 he removed to Cincin- 
nati, where he proceeded to organize the musical 
talent of that city, founding the Choral Society, 
conducting symphony concerts and being the first 
director in the West to unite fifty musicians in an 
orchestra. In 1880 he returned to Boston and in 
1882 came to St. Paul where his influence in 
stimulating musical] culture has been very marked. 
Signor Jannotta is a composer as well as a teacher 
and director. His most important work is the 
opera of ‘‘Alidor.’’ 
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HOW COMPOUND INTEREST WORKS. 





George D Cobb, S. M. Cobb and D. Linder- 
man gave their promissory note to A. A. Webber 
in 1877 for $178.75, due and owing him The 
note was to bear interest at the rate of five per 
cent per month, payable in advance, with the ex- 
press agreement that upon a failure to pay the in- 
terest it should be added to and become a part of 
the principal and bear interest. On June 28, 
1881, Webber entered suit in the justices’ court 
against the notemakers, and at that time the 
total sum due amounted to $1,098. Webber did 
did not issue a summons until the year allowed 
by law for the issuing of a summons after the fil- 








MADAME EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM. 


sohn, Beethoven, Mozart, Gounod, Weber and other 
great composers. It seems to have been arranged witha 
judgment superior to all prejudices and narrow pre- 
ferences, and with a catholic love for all good music 
of whatever school or nationality. The best known 
vocalists engaged are Madame Pappenheim, Miss 


ing of acomplaint had nearly expired, and he then 
held back the papersand did not serve them on the 
defendants until last month, at which time his claim 
against them had amounted to $12,104. Messrs. 
Messick and Maxwell «appeared before Justice Wood 
yesterday in the special interest of the defendant 
Linderman and asked that the suit against him 
should be dismissed on several grounds. The prin- 
cipal objections raised were that the amount sued 





gence, a result of public school education, cheap 
newspapers and cheap books, comes a greater de- 
sire for comforts and leisure. Wages are steadily 
increasing, from one quarter of a century to an- 
other, but they do not increase in as great a ratio 
as do the desires of the working classes; hence the 
universal discontent. The remedy for this dis- 
content and for the agitations, strikes and distur- 
bances is in wider knowledge, by working men, 
of the laws of productien, wages and exchange, 
and still more in the more prudent use of wages 
earned. The laboring classes support, with their 
hard earned money, an army of liquor sellers who 
devour the surplus that might be laid away as 
capital. The poorer the district in a city the 
more numerous are the drinking saloons. 





Capt. John Codman, widely known for his advo- 
cacy of free ships, a veteran navigator and trav- 
eler, aud a delightfal raconteur and speaker at 
club dinners in New York, owns a ranch in 
Northern Utah, where he spends his summers. 
His opportunities to observe the Mormon ques- 
tion from a near point of view have led him to 
write a pamphlet entitled ‘‘.A Solution of the Mor- 
mon Problem.’’ His solution is the appointment 
of government agents to explain the polygamy 
abomination to Mormon converts landing in New 
York on their way to Utah, and the encouragement 
of missionary work in Utah on the part of the Jo- 
sephites, the Mormon sect who reject the pretended 
revelation justifying the plural wife practice. It 
seems that this sect, whose headquarters are in Iowa, 
is now proselyting with success in the dominions of 
the saints. [Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. } 
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SIGNOR ALFREDO A. JANNOTTA. 


Mathilde Phillipps and Myron W. Whitney. We 
give on this page excellent portraits of Madame Pap- 
penheim and Signor Jannotta, the musical director, 
whose talent and energy have created the festival. 
Madame Eugenie Pappenheim was born in Ham- 
burg, and holds high rank among the greatest oper- 


for exceeded the jurisdiction of the court, and 
also that the delay in serving the summons had 
been unnecessary. The matter was argued at 
length and Justice Wood dismissed the suit 
against Linderman, principally because the 
amount involved exceeded the jurisdiction of 
his court. He held that as the case now stands 
the suit is for $12,104, as the terms of the note 
expressly provided that in the event of a failure 
to pay the interest, it should become a part of the 
principal and bear interest. He also held that if 
a plaintiff was entitled to delay the service of a 
summons as long as he pleased, the only statute 
of limitations that would run against him would 
be his own conscience. — Tacoma News. 








HENRY D. GREEN, who died a few days ago, 
was the owner of the gas works and water works 
of the city of Portland, in Oregon. He was worth 
about $3,000,000. 

IF one-half of the young men possessed the grit 
of Miss Mary Markher of Walla Walla the country 
would be more prosperous. Miss Mary arrived in 
Chicago the other day from her distant home with 
a car load of cattle of her own raising, which she 
sold at a fine price. She says she has 400 haed 
more to ship this season. She is proud of her 
venture and ought to be. Miss Mary is the girl 
to tie to.— St. Paul Globe. 
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WE have still a few hundred copies of the March 
number of THE NORTHWEST, containing the St. Paul 
article and illustrations. This is the best possible 
document for real estate men to hand to their custo- 
mers and send to parties wishing information about 
the city with a view to investment. Ten copies for 


Her voice has been | one dollar. 


St. Paul Business Houses. 


Arthur, Warren & Abbott, 


Importers and Jobbers 


Notions, Hosiery and Waite Goods, 


Furnishing Goods and Specialty House, 


190 and 192 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, MIN WN. 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTR STS., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 


New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER &.- 


SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May '83—cu, 


Joun H. ALLEN. DANIEL IL, Moon, FRANcis Lb. LOWRLA 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & CO., 
Successors to P. F, MCQUINLAN & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana ( “gars. 


301, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


- BEAUPRE, KEOGH & OO. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 East Third St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, '83—cu. 


P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE CO,, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CoO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 
Established 1854, 


April, '83-—cu. 


St. Pau, MINN. 


C, SEABURY. W. T. MAXFIELD, Special, 


L. H. MAXFIELD. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 





WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKk. @. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER | May, ’82—cu. 
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NORTHERN PACTEIC 






REFRIGERATOR CAR COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN AND TRANSPORTERS OF 


DRESSED BEEF AND OTHER PERISHABLE PRODUCTS. 





MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. 
CHAS. W. SLEEPER, Vice President. 
FRANK B. ALLEN, Secretary. 
T. VON HOFFMAN, Treasurer. 
on Tropa 
SANDERS & MATHEWS, 
| MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


| ‘ ° 
Foreign and American Cements, 


LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, CLAY, TILE, &c, 
Oar Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point, 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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CENT RAL OFFICE :—Corner Fourth and Cedar Sts., St. Paul. 
a uname HousEs :—Medora, Miles City, Billings and 

ALOCK, 

CoL_p SroraGE Houses:—New York, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, Portland. 


NORTHWESTERN PAINT WORKS. 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints. 
COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 
T. L. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 


JACKSON STREET, CORNER LEVEE, ST. PAUL, MINN 


Ww. Ga. BAILEY, 


(Successor to A. O. Bailey.) 


Nos. 355, 357 and 359 Rosabel St., cor. Fifth, 
ST. PAU L, - 


PARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


STORAGE and 


TIN PLATES AND METAL, 


254, 256, 258,260 & 262 Kast Third Street, St. Paul. Minn. 


Tue Lanerst Srock tN THE Ciry AT LOWEST MARKET RATEs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROBINSON & UARY, 


Cor, Fourth and Waucouta Sts., St. Panl, Minn. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min. 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Ete. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
371 and 373 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. 





4 COMMISSION. 


IN. 


: 


WILSON & ROGERS, 


Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sts. 
St. PAV ie 


Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, 
Hand Pumps; Iron and Wood Pipe, 


—AND— 


Fittings for Steam, Cas and Water. 


QTRONG, HACKETT & 00., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 
218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
W.S. Morton. 


Wm. RHODES. 
RHODES & MORTON 
(Successors to BREUER & RHODES), 
Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Matcrials, 


Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 


Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


St. Faut, Min. 
April, ’83—cu. 























W. A. ROSS, J. E. BLAKE MORE, 
PRESIDENT. SEC. & TREAS. 


MOLINE BUGGY 60, 


(Successors to Moline Road Cart.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Wagons, Buggies & Road Carts, 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS, 
DEERE & CO., State Agents, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO, 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
WINONA, MINN. 


Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(jORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


BLINDS‘ 
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DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 
342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








(RAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 
WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 


GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR. | 


NISHING GOODS, 
No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 
St. PauL, MINN. 


Detroit Fire and Burglar Proct 
Safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 


Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June ’83—cu. 


St. Paul and Pacttc Coal and tren Co, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PlG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
4. PUGH, - - General Manager. 





| glories and its fellows at your feet. 
| is doomed to be a vast sky-roofed, horizon- walled 


i 
. 





Pat Donan writes in the New York Sun as follows: 
Girls of America, look at Dakota, with four and a 
half men and boys to every woman and girl, Thou- 


sands of young and enterprising men, bonanza farm- | 


ers and miners, raisers of gold and golden grain, 


} 
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NOYES BRO'S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


—aND—— 


bankers, merchants, town site proprietors and boom- | WHOLES ALE DRUGGISTS 


ers, mining engineers and experts, lawyers, doctors, 
ranchmen, army officers and millionaire editors, 
coming congressmen, governors, senators, constables 
of the proud, soon-to-be Northwestern giantess of the 
Union sisterhood, all dying to be struck with jew- 
eled shafts, rendering even the misery of it delicious. 
Thousands on thousands of young men of noble 


| heart, and brain, and brawn, too brave and tender 


and true to be wasted, all sighing and longing to be 
heart-spitted, gigged like sentimental flounders, and 


| not one marriageable girl to every half hundred of 


them ! Nearly every town in this greatest and grand- 
est of the territories is in the same deplorable fix, 
counting its girls over every night as carefully as old 
time ladies do their chickens and spoons, and never 
able, by any arithmetic, t6 scare up more than one 
to every fifty fellows. The whole great American 





Northwest groans under the woes of a similar desti- | 


tution. Think of a single missionary in Manitoba, 
two or three years ago, with eight hundred bachelors 
under his charge, and not one weddable girl or gush- 
ing widow! 

Girls of the woman-crowded, old maid-accumulat- 
ing old states, here is the field for you; here you are 
needed; here you are at a premium; here you are 
sure of a dozen husbands apiece — if you want them. 
Here is an empire stretching 2,000 miles to the north- 
west, up the Saskatchewan and across the mighty 
Rockies, to the golden slopes of the Pacific —an em- 
pire vaster and grander, more fertile and beautiful 


| 


and glorious than ever Rome’s gilded eagles glittered | 
over in her palmiest days of power, and pomp, and | 


pride — that waits the coming of its mistresses, its 
princesses and its queens. It is ready to fling all its 
Without you it 


prison house of hapless, hopeless martyrs, a mascu- 


| line wilderness, a womanless realm. 


Come West, young woman, come Northwest, and 
stand not upon the order of your coming, but come 
at once. Everyone of you is guaranteed to strike a 
masculine bonanza in ninety days’ time. And, asit 
is but a fortnight till St. Valentine’s and Cupid’s 
day, this screed may perhaps pass as Dakota’s valen- 
tine to American femininity; tothe girls, the women 
of the noblest land beneath the sun, who have, in- 
dividually and collectively, no more ardent admirer. 
no more devout worshiper, than P. DONAN. 


Elevators and 


One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam 
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all Modern Improvements. 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


A. ALLEN, Proprietor. 
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ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





A. F. MERELL. 


MERELL & RYAN, 


IMPORTERS, 


Wholesale Druggists, 


AND 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


225, 227 AND 229 EAST THIRD ST., 
St. PAUL, MIwty. 


D. RYAN, 


Sa. 2° de 


OMEOPATHIC 
PHARMACY. 


Homeopathic, Foreign and Domestic Tinctures, Triturations, 
Pellets, Vials, Books, etc. 34 West Third St., corner St. Peter. 


THE OPERA DRUG STORE. 


° MACNAB & ROY, 


Chemists and Druggists 


325 Wabasha St., Opp. Opera House, 


Si. A. Was, DIT aN. 


Fine perfumes and toilet articles a specialty. 
skillfully compounded at all hours. 


Prescriptions 


One Block from Union 


Lil 
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Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATILWYALT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 





TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


vrom ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICACO 


Wrrnaovr CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRALNS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST, PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anv FORT DODGE. 


Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr: VaLLey, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Paciric, 
and Arouison, Topeka & Sanre Fe Raitways. 


EF" Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 


and NORTHWEST 
The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST 


REMEMBER |! * LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- 


fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, ete., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn 


B-« 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 
For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
li AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TT Et 
CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 


& §t. Pav 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, It is 


the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 
points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 


For maps,time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc , apply 
to the nearest station agent of the CuHicaao, Mit WAUKEE & 
St. Paut RaiLway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 
United States or Canada 
R. MILLER, 
Gen. Manager. 

J. F. TUCKER, 

Ass’t Gen. Manager. 

MILWAUKEE, 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Asst Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
WISCONSIN. 
4&@ For notices in reference to special excursions, chan 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 


CHicaeo, MILWAUKEE & Sr. Paut Railway, please refer to 
the loeal columns of this paper. 
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Y ALL ODDS 


Best EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 





Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted trav- 
elers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., 
Des Moine 8, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, 
lowa, F reeport, Elgin and Roe kford, iil 

Aniong a few of the numerous points of supe riority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road, are its DAY COA SHES, which 
are the finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its 


Howard (Green 
Cedar Rapids, 
Marshalltown, 


Milwaukee, 


PALATIAL SLEEPING CARS, 


which are models of comfort and elegance; its 


PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, 


which are unsurpassed by any; and its 


WIDELY CELEBRATED 


NORTHWESTERN DININC CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 


short, it is asserted that 
IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centres, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
yrounds are acce ssible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls nearly 6,000 miles of road and has over 
four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for its 


millions of patrons 
Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER, All leading ticket agents sell them, 
It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives first-class ac- 
commodations, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 
For maps, dese riptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
other information not obtainable at your loeal ticket office, 


— R. S. HAIR, 


General Passenger Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry, Chicago, Il 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


we. 74 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


—OF— 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, survevs so far as made, counties, towns, 
Villages, post-ottices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. 

Size of DakoTA,. 36x48 inches. 
one inch, 

Size of MINNESOTA, 
to one inch, 


Scale 12 miles to 


41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 


PRICES. 
Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - $1.00 
“ Heavy mounted on rollers - 1.50 
Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 2.00 
Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
State and Territory in the United States and of 
every country in the World. Address, 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Map Publishers, 
148, 150, 152 & 154 Main Street, Chicago. 


E-4 








Northwestern Hot els. 
BELL’S HOTEL, 


rergus Falls, Minn. 


$2 per Day. ManaGemMent CHANGED 


Specialty, 4 No. 1 Table, Location Central, opposite Post Office, 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


aebene BRAINERD, MINN. 


Erec Bus to and from all Traing. 
RATES, #2 PER DAY. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT---The BEST HOTEL IN BRAINERD. 


The Sportsman's Resort of the Morthorest, 
HOTEL MINNESOTA, 


DETROIT LAKE. 
200 miles west of St. Paul on Northern Pacific Railroad 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, LAKES, 
WOODS, MOUNTAINS, and MINERAL 
SPRINCS, MACNIFICENT HUNTING and 
FISHING. HUNTERS’ PARADISE. 


Prairie Chicken, Partridge, Ete., Bleck 


C. H. DOUGLAS, 


Deer, Geese, Ducks, 
and Oswego Bass, Ete, 


HOUSE NEW, MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPES, 


Accommodates 200, Open All Year, 


} RR. R. COLBUVEIW, Froprietor, 
DETROIT, MINN, 


| HEADQUARTERS HOTEL, 


, WAHPETON, - - - DAKOTA. 
|! Terms, $2 Per Day. Good SAMPLE ROOMS. 
Db. H. SMITH, Proprietor. 


. 
¢ 
' 
‘ 


KINDRED HOTEL, 


GEO. W. STANTON, Jr. 
VALLEY CIty, DAHOTA. 


Moderate Rates. 


Proprietor, 


F irsts Class Accommodations ; 


't 


\METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


D. C. EHRHART, Proprietor. 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


First-class in every Respect. The best Hotel 


in the Northwest. 


COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL. 


RATES, $2.50 TO $3 PER DAY. 
ROBERT CHEW, Manager. 
SFIS LESIWTaA., e « « MowTaAwTA. 


ae” N.B. A Large Office, Bar and Billiard Rooms and all the mod- 
ern improvements have been added to this Hotel, making it the only 
strictly first-class House in the city. 





The editor of the Deadwood Roarer attended church 
for the first time last Sunday. In about an hour he 
rushed into the office and shouted: 

“What the blazes are you fellows doing? 
about the news from the seat of war? ”’ 

** What news ?”’ 

“Why, all this about the Egyptian army being 
drowned in the Red Sea. W hy, the gospel sharp up 
at the church was telling about it just now, and not 
a word of it in this morning’s paper. Hustle round, 
you fellows, and get the facts, or the Snap Shot will 
get a beat onus Look spry, there, and run an extra 


How 


edition while I put on the bulletin board ‘Great 
English Victory in the Soudan.’’’—San Francisco 


Post 


Only preaching: A clergyman who is stationed 
not 1,000 miles south of Rochester told a story in his 
sermon the other morning which, in the opinion of 
some of his auditors, required considerable faith to 
swallow. This opinion was fully shared by the cler- 
gyman’s little daughter, who, at the dinner table, 
looked very earnestly at her father and asked him 
if the story was quite true. ‘‘ Why, certainly, my 
child,”’ answered the minister, in amazement; ‘but 
why do you ask me?’’ ‘Oh!’ she responded, very 


quickly, ‘‘I didn’t know —t thought that may vv 
you were only preaching.’ 


- Rochester Post-Expre 
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ma BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, _ siiiiitl 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


ariety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem- 
SS Tike parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Samiatines Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 
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ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL company, | CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO, 


General Office, 230 Bresaway, Mew York. Chicago, Ill1., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 
Heavy Steel Castings, 
BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


August, ’83--cu. 


NEW YORK 
Locomotive Works, 


ODE, IN. “S. 





New York Office, 
34 Pine Street. 


Did you ever hear two married women take leave 





ALL SIZES. 


Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Lo- eae ‘ mL . eel ° Th: 
comotive and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded of Becton and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SATS and most of each other at the gate - a mild eve a : T his 
ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. is how they do it: Good-bye! Good-bye! Come 


r see us .’ ‘*T will. Good-bye! Good- 
w . . HA . Secretgry. .©. BEACH, Treasurer. | d0wn and see us soon “by 
Se Ses See - einemtemae ° , bye! Don’t forget to come soon.’? ‘‘No, I won’t. 


Don’t you forget to come up.’’ ‘‘I won’t. Be sure 

and bring Sarah Jane with you next time.’”’ ‘‘I 

PENINSULAR GAR WORKS DETROIT MICH will. I’d have brought her up this time, but she 
5 5 s wasn’t very well. She wanted to come awfully.” 

ae a ‘*Did she now? That was too bad! Be sure and 


~ x bring |} t time.’’ ‘‘I will; and y be sure 
OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH, © and‘ bring baby.” “I will. I forgot'to tell you 
AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE that he’s cut another tooth.’’ “You don’t Say SO ! 


How many has he now?’’ ‘‘ Five. It makes him 
awfully cross.’’ ‘‘I dare say it does, this hot 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. san” “Me, Lee. Sema gen Sage Gee 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. °® Gootbye!” And they separate. 


He saved, and he saved, and he saved, 
Economical, good Mr. Busband ; 
And when he had got all he craved, 


ELLOS A RL WWI DGSBow, It went to his wife’s second husband.—Life. 


“ec : 7eae y 1 » ” 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, uit: Misther Gilhooly, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF ““T was out of town yesterday. I went fishing 


with Col. Crandall Manson and some others, on 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 000 2 i+ mit aot rich panker,” 





™ — . - ‘* Yes, and he is one of the most straighforward 
2 > 5] £ 1 a ’ 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TU BE CX FI AN DERS, ! honest gentlemen : ever met.’’ 
‘* Mi : ry § > st ? 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, qi sore den hailut s million tline dot pasa 
Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. pesides real estate. For halluf dot money I vill pe 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. a saint myself, right avay.’’— Texas Stftings. 
March, '& —2u. 


Not A HANGMAN.—‘‘So your son is the sheriff 
of the county, now ?’’ remarked Mrs. Wetson. 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. me 








‘“‘T suppose now he will have to execute the pris- 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. i OY replied Mrs. Simpson, with ma- 


ternal indignation; ‘‘no, ma’am; my son will never 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, be an executor.”’ 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons ri i s z says ‘* 3 
f the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its pont use upon a majecity of the leading railroads has Selene oper's Doser ange te aah 


jlemonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


| be so placed as not to be higher than the eyebrow or 
| lower than the tip of the nose.’’ People who are 
| dressing for a party should not forget this.— Philadel- 


References furnished on application. ines phia Call. 
GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), Conjugal amenities: He—‘‘ My darling, I really 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres't and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 


She— ‘‘Oh, I am so sorry! Now we shall nevez 


believe my rheumatism his wholly disappeared.”’ 
| know when the weather is going to change.’’ 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


THE Fargo (Dakota) Argus devotes two columns to 


a sketch of the new business blocks and residences 
now being built in that city. 





BoZEMAN people are determined to have a railroad 
to Butte, Gov. Carpenter’s veto of the exemption bil 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 





THE rush to Neihart has commenced in earnest, 
and it is safe to estimate that there will be nearly 
1,000 men in that camp by fall. Parties bound for 


these mines pass through here every day now.-~ 
Townsend ( Mont.) Tranchant. 


A PARTY from Nebraska is shipping sheep largely 
to North Dakota. He has already sold 6,000 and will 
soon bring 10,000. There is growing interest in that 
line and it is believed it can be made very profitable. 





WHEN Proctor Knott learns thatin the list of grain 
handling cities Duluth ranks third, he will realize 
that what he intended for satire was real prophecy. 
The day may yet come when Duluth will erect a 
monument to the memory of Proctor Knott.—S?. 
Paul Globe. 


THE people of Miles City, Montana, want a larger 
and better hotel than they now have, and believe a 
Most of 
the members of the recent stock growers’ conven- 
tion held there had to be thankful for a chance to 
sleep on the floor. 


good house would be liberally supported. 





BRAINERD, Minnesota, is going to issue $50,000 of 
bonds to aid in the construction of a $125,000 dam 
across the Mississippi. The 7ribune says this will 
give a water power as great as that at Miuneapolis, 
and in connection with the new Northwestern Rail- 
road, will make Brainerd a large city. 


OUR cowmen are well pleased at the incorporation 
of the western part of Dakota in the Montana Terri- 
torial Association. For some time we will be too 


weak to stand alone, and by joining the Montana 
Association we become a prominent part of what two 
years hence will be the strongest stock organization 
in the world.— Bad Lands Cowboy. 


THE Lamborn Hotel building’ in Bismarck has 
been sold to Right Rev. Alexius Edelbrock, abbot of 
St. Johns and president of St. Johns University, Col- 
legeville, Minn., for hospital uses, with the stipula- 


tion in the deed that the property shall be known as 
Lamborn hospital, in honor of Charles P. Lamborn, 
the Northern Pacific land commissioner. 


FLouR MILL WANTED.—A flour mill is wanted 
at Fort Benton, Montana. 
to any practical mill man who will undertake to 
carry out this project. 


A liberal bonus is offered 


A large amount of wheat is 
raised in the vicinity, which farmers now have to 
feed to hogs because there is no place to get it ground. 
Address the editor of the Fort Benton River Press. 





NELSON Story, banker, of Bozeman, Montana, 
has headed « subscription list with ten acres of land 
and $1,000 in cash for the erection of a Presbyterian 
The sum of $10,000 in all has 


Work on the college building will 


college in that city. 
been raised. 
begin in May. 

Bozeman, we may add, is well fitted for an educa- 
tional centre, being a healthful, orderly town in the 
midst of a rich agricultural country. 





THERE is a very large colony of Russian Menno- 
nites in Bon Homme and other counties in that sec- 
tion, and they retain most of their old country prac- 


tices. One of these is their weekly fair. Every 


Thursday 1,000 or more of them gather at Scotland, 
bringing whatever they may wish to sell or trade— 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, corn, dairy products and 
everything in fact. 
ular arrangement. 


It seems to be a useful and pop- 
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SURVEYS are to be made for four great canals in the 
Yakima country for irrigation purposes. The water 
is to be taken from the Yakima and Natches rivers, 
and is to be conveyed to the Simcoe Valley, Horse 


Heaven, Moxee and Sunnyside sections of Yakima 
County. Properly distributed over this vast area 
these canals will render millions of acres of land 
capable of sustaining a large population. 


MARCH WEATHER ON PuGET SounpD.— During 
the month of March there have been twenty remark- 
ably brilliant and clear days, seventeen days on 
which scarcely a cloud could be seen, either by day 
or night, and only occasionally was there any fog, 
which usually cleared away before 9 o’clock in the 
morning. Mt. Baker was visible every day, and no 
‘ain fell during the entire month at Anacortes. The 
lowest temperature observed at Tacoma was 32 de- 
grees, on the 3d, and the highest, 68 degrees, on the 
17th.— Anacortes Enterprise. 


A NUGGET weighing three and one-half ounces was 
received at the bank of Murray from Ellensburg on Sat- 
urday, which, being the largest piece ever taken out of 
East Eagle Creek, created almost as much of a sensa- 


‘ 


tion as did the ‘* boulder,’’ from the Gelatt a week pre- 
vious. Itisaragged lump, and placed in a certain posi- 
tion resembles very much a person muffled up sitting in 
asleigh. It came out of the Roanoke claim above El- 
lensburg, where ground sluicing has been commenced. 
Bedrock is ten feet deep, and prospects in the neigh- 
borhood of one dollar to the pan. — Spokane Falls 
(Wash. Ter.) Chronicle. 





SoME late specimens of ore taken from the Rabbit 
A car 
load was recently shipped to New York, where assays 


Mountain mine have assayed very heavily. 


were made by the New York Metallurgical Works. 
Mr. H. Sahlgaard, treasurer of the mining company, 
gives the following figures as the result of the assay: 
Ore No. 1, assayed $3,610 per ton; No. 2, $1,339 per 
ton; No 3, $198, and No 4, $143. Some specimens 
have been taken from the mine that assayed $10,000 
per ton, and the vein generally is very rich in silver. 
The mine will be extensively worked this season, and 
now between 2,000 and 3,000 tons of ore are on the 
dump.— Duluth News. . 

IN accordance with a provision of the last Indian 
appropriation bill, Commissioner Atkins, of the In- 
dian bureau, has ordered the removal of Joseph’s 
band of Nez Perce Indians trom Indian Territory. Of 
the five hundred and eighty two Indians composing 
this band one hundred and twelve will be sent to the 
Colville reservation, in Washington Territory, and 
the remainder to the Lapwai reservation in Idaho 
Territory. It is claimed that the Nez Perce tribe has 
been greatly decimated by disease since it was as- 
signed to the Indian Territory. A year or two ago a 
very strong movement was made on sentimental 
grounds to obtain their removal north and this seems 
to be its fruit. The removal has all along been op- 
posed by the people of Idaho, whose relatives these 
Indians murdered when they began war under Chief 
Joseph. 


THE celebrated New York dry goods house of H. 
B. Claflin & Co. have established their representa- 
tive in Tacoma, and are about to open a large and 
elegant store on the main avenue of the city, stocked 
with everything conducive to either necessity, use- 
fulness, luxury or refinement that could be desired. 
After an examination of the various localities on the 
Pacific Slope, they have fixed upon Tacoma as the 
proper place to put such an establishment, which 
will not only supply the city of Tacoma and be the 
leading dry goods house in that section, but will be 
a main distributing point for all that country, in- 
cluding British Columbia. Messrs. Claflin & Co. 
have never done business in a slip-shod manner, and 
this venture is a proof of the future that they antici- 
pate for the city of Tacoma, the Northern Pacific 
road and the proposed State of Washington.— Phila- 


«lelphia Railroad Record. 


A NOVEL claim-jumping case is reported from 
Highmore, Dakota. A young man named Irwin en- 
tered a claim next to that of a young lady named 
Morton. Being neighbors they got well acquainted, 
and finally decided to join hands and claims. Last 
October, however, the pretty face of a young lady 








THAN 


GIVES BARGAINS IN 


Knabe Pianos, Hazelton, Fisher and other 


Pianos, and Clough and Warren Organs. 
96 E. Third St. . . ST. PAUL. 












from Wright County, Iowa, was seen in the neigh- 
borhood, and in a moment of forgetfulness the young 
man became captivated. Miss Morton became en- 
raged, mad, and sighed for revenge. It so happened 
that a survey was made, and Irwin’s shack was 
found to be located on Miss Morton’s claim. She 
had him ejected, and a young man whose attentions 
she is receiving has squatted on the land Irwin sup- 
posed he was locating, and swears he will go gun- 
ning for Irwin if he comes fooling around that neigh- 
borhood.—Jamestown Capital. 


One Farmer’s Experience. 


Leonard Gee came to Dakota three years ago and 
located near Altoona in Brown County just below 
the forty-sixth parallel, and his statement made to 
the Eagle shows what can be done, especially in fruit, 
to which little attention has been given in the north- 
erly sections. He says: I have raised twenty-five 
bushels of wheat to the acre for two years, and forty- 
five of oats. I have had very good corn, and vege- 
tables raised here beat anything I ever saw. My 
cattle have always wintered well by running to the 
straw stack with a small feeding of hay and oats fed 


once a day. I have planted a large number of small 
fruit trees and have cherry trees three years old that 
matured fruit last season. Apple and plum trees, as 
well as raspberry bushes, grow and thrive. My 
strawberries and currants fruited abundantly last 
year. I have had good success with willow, cotton- 
wood, Lombardy poplar and box elder trees, some of 
them standing six feet high from cuttings set two 
years. I also have maple, ash, black walnut, black 
cherry and locust trees, doing finely. I shall double 
my plant of trees and fruits this coming spring. 
- oe 


New Counties. 


Here are some wise remarks from the Cheney 
(Wash. Ter.) Tribune about the too prevalent practice 
of dividing counties in order to advance town site 
schemes by multiplying county seats: 

Every town site boomer, every man prompted by 
selfish motives, every country postmaster strives to 
have his place the county seat. It is becoming high 
time that this matter was put anend to. In anew 
county where there are roads to make, bridges to 
build, streams to improve, etc., people ought not to 
be taxed for keeping up an unnecessary set of officers 
and county buildings. For a poor people our taxes 
are plenty high, and we trust that the coming legis- 
lature will not inflict upon us any more new counties 
by taking from this or any other county to make the 
same. We have every reason to believe that the peo- 
ple of this county have too much regard for their 
own interests to allow any enthusiastic town siter to 
crowd it down them that it would be to their advan- 
tage to pay more taxes than at present for the sake 
of being a few miles nearer the county seat. 





7 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after hav- 
ing tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive anda 





desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NovEs, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. ' 
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” Porthwestern Millers. 





| 


Portland Wholesale Houses, 


GOLDSMITH & LOEWENBERG, F ARGO ROLLER MILLS. 


STOVYESand RANGES | | FARGO, DAKOTA. 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


METALS. MERCHANT MILLERS. 


84 & 86 Front Street, Portland, Ore. | 
New York OfFFice: TEMPLE COURT. H—4CU | 


CORBETT, FAILING & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


HARDWARE, OU AND STL. Ga’ chove NS OO” 








FARGO’S BEST. - 
| snanos. | DAKOTA FAMILY. Three aumdiad tise. 
No. 1 STRAIGHT. 


iets enna Roller Mills ‘PRIDE OF THE VALLEY.”’ 
| . 5 Moorhead, Minn. “HAPPY THOUCHT.” 
H—4CU 81 & Us Front St., Portland, Ore. | . i 


KELLY, DUNNE& CO, (HAS. A. PILLSBURY & Co., 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Varnish, Brushes, Etc. | ° 
Sa | Merchant Millers, 


PHCENIX OIL WORKS, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Manufacturers and Refiners of 
the Northwest of Fairbanks’ Lard Oil, Sperts signal OIL Gylin: - MILLS: | pone gad oa niecesg inte ™ t Daily Capacity 7,600 Bbls. 


LUBRICATING AND ILLUMINATING ee 

lin- 
der Oil, Valve Oil, Engine Oil, West Virginia Oil, Car Oil i Tend 
Light Oil, and every escription of Oils for Railroads, Mills poe 
Mining Purposes. 


tert et ent | OE EE MILLS, FERGUS FLOUR MILLS 


meataen pleased to open correspondence with reac U 600 BBLS. CAPACITY, (ROLLER PROCESS), MANUFACTURE 
MANUFACTURE, FROM CHOICE No.1 HARD WHeartT, Best 
PATENT AND BAKERS’ FLOURS. FANE PATENT, & Mo, |, STANDARD PATENT, 


Two Views 2 5 Cents. Fergus Falls, Minn. J. V. HORNING, Gen. Man. Fergus Falls, Minn. J. V. HORNING, Manager. 


To introduce our Views of the — 


‘ns W. D. WASHBURN, President. J. E. STEVE q ke . . D. HALE, T: q 
Yellowstone Park and Northern Pacific acacia ree hy, SRINI Fo ee ee 


We will mail as samples Two Stereoscopic Views and Illustrated | 


Catalogue for 25c in stamps. - 
F. JAY HAYNES, Fargo, D. T. é ds rn | (TT) all 
Largest Collection in the je ag Photographer Northern | > j 
THE IRWIN & REBER | MERCHANT MILLERS, 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. WMinneapolis, Minn. 
















MANUFACTURED BY THE 
s.s'semndwincs, = LINCOLN MILL|PALISADE MILL 
LIMITED, ; 
reet, h 
aaapine mnsanyy | ANOKA, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS. 
SGHENY, PA. 
THe STANDING SEAM | CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. CAPACITY {500 BARRELS. 
allows of an easy and BRANDS : pRazps: 
secure fastening, keeping 
the plese tae non fooun | Ww A aS H B U R N , cd B E s Te Ee Oo VW al EEO Ss & & 
he wallt k - ff y 
flow from the eave pipe or vane. LINCOLN. PALISADE. 








head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 








Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 
he | And the only Plain Back Coustite, Ay Steel Locomotive Scoops made. Guaranteed Superior to 
SOFT STEEL in the Market. For Sale by 
. inn. 
Mather Gaivanined, Malamelacd or Lended. | CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., onteme. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, M 
PRINCIPAL AGENTS. BS ss _ 
E. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines, New York; | ALBERT DICKINSON, 


J. 8. Thorn, Philadelphia; John G. Hetzell, Baltimore; R. P. 


POP CORN. 
117 & 119 Kinzie st. GFFIcE, 115 KInzIE St. 


115, 
Warehouses { { 04/106, 108 & 110 Michigan St CHICAGO, ILL. 


royd, "Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull & Cozzens 
Mnfg. Co., St. Louis; A. K. Sweet, Kansas City, Mo., and Gry- 


, 5 yg ey eg Be Shonbatboss Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, + Nae Blue Grass, 
Bros., Clev eland; G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ack- S E ~ D S agitate = i sp 
gla & Selden, Minueapolis. | 
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4 LITTLE NONSENSE. 


What He Said. 


The old man snored on his corn-husk bed, 
And dreamed of rails and fodder and grain, 

But his daughter watched by her window sill 
For the gay young man to come up the lane. 

Oh, love is mighty —and bolts are weak 

To restrain a fellow that believes in cheek. 


“Hither, my dove,” in soft tones came 
From underthe window. Out in the night 
She slid on a clothes line all prepared, 
And in less than a minute was out of sight. 
While the rowdy old owl sung out “ too-hoo!” 
As they both skedaddled to Kalamazoo. 


The sun was up and the old man woke — 
He missed his daughter and saw the racket, 
As he spied a note in her vacant room, 
Stuck in the crack of a walnut bracket. 
He read it slowly, and quietly said: 
“ Doggon good thing that I went to bed.” 


_— ~~ -_—_- 


A Western paper says: ‘‘Mr. Hell has been ap- | 
It is sup- | 
| ** No, certainly not.’’ 
| 


pointed postmaster at Minnesota Lake.’’ 
posed he will make a — very good officer. 


A Wisconsin woman who was lost in the woods for 
three days says she didn’t suffer so very much, but 


was greatly annoyed by her absence of mind in not | 


bringing along a small looking-glass. 


Scene— A Washington Street crossing. He (pas- 
sionately): ‘‘I worship the very ground you tread 
on.’’ She (practically): ‘‘Then you must worship 
slush more than I do.’’— Boston Globe. 


‘*Hello, Smith! Suppose a man marries his first 
wife’s step-sister’s aunt, what relation is he to her?’”’ 
“First wife —um—step-aunt—er—let’s see—I 
don’t know.’’ ‘‘ Bright fellow! He’s her husband.’’ 


| mixed, too. 


| Mary Ann and the Venus of Milo.— Mistress (to 


| new housemaid): ‘‘ Well, Mary, whatisit?’’ Mary: 
“Oh, this sculpcher, mum! I hope you know it’s 
broke, mum. I didn’t do it. It must have been 
the cat or somethink!”’ 


| Eulalia (sentimentally) — ‘‘Oh, no; I have no de- 
| sire for great wealth. I should be happy, very hap- 
| py, as the wife of a noble bread winner.’”’ George 
| (practically) — ‘‘ And I should be happy, very hap- 
py, as the husband of a good bread maker.’’ She 
| concluded to learn.— Philadelphia Call. 
|  Jinks.—‘*‘ Your wife is making a crazy quilt, isn’t 
| she?”? 
|  Minks (laughingly) —‘‘ Why, yes; but it is a great 
| secret How did you know?”’ 

Jinks.—‘‘ That patch on your coat looks as if it 
| was sewed on by yourself.’’ 

Minks (sadly. )—‘‘ It was.’’— Philadelphia Call. 


Photographer (displaying some photographs ).— 
‘*You would hardly think those two pictures repre- 
sented the same man, would you?’’ Gentleman.— 
Photographer.—‘‘ Well, they 
do. The one represents him before he went to Wash- 
ington and the other after he came back.”’ 


‘*Yes,’’ boasted an Englishman in the West, ‘‘I 
have Tudor blood in my veins from my mother’s 
side of the family and Plantagenet from my father’s.’’ 
“*Is that so?’’ said a citizen; ‘‘my blood isa little 
My grandfather was a Jersey tender- 
foot an’ my grandmother a Digger Indian squaw. 
We’re both half-breeds, stranger. Shake!’’ 


An English clergyman had a habit of interlarding 


| his discourses with parenthetical commentaries in a 


| day he gave out as his text: 


A rural gentleman, standing over a register ina | 


city store, attracted some attention to himself by 
observing to his wife: ‘‘ Mariar, I guess I’m goin’ to 
have a fever; I feel such hot airs a runnin’ up my 


7. WEST 
SUPERIOR, 


WISCONSIN, 


The new Railroad, Manufacturing and Commercial City, 


At the Head of Lake Superior. 


Platted and offered for sale by the 


Land and River Logrovemeat Ct, 


F. H. WEEKS, President, 
Equitable Building, New York City. 


H. W. De FOREST, Secretary, 
Equitable Building, New York City. 


J. H. HAMMOND, General Manager, 
é West Superior, Wis. 


This company has a large amount of land with good harbor 
front, well adapted to Flour Mills and all kinds of manufac- 
tures. Special inducements and advantages are offered to per- 
sons desiring to engage in any industrial enterprise. 


AGENTS: 
GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 
No. 10 Pine Street, New York City. 
FREDICKSEN & CO., 
Clark Street, Chicago. 


COCHRAN, RICE & WALSH, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


REFERENCES: 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York. 
S. H. Kean & Co., Bankers, Chicago. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


For Pamphlets, Maps or information, apply to the agents, offi- 
cers of the company, or to 


J. H. HAMMOND, General Manager, 


West Superior, Wis. 


WHITNEY & CO., 
REAL ESTATE DEALERS, 


NEGOTIATORS OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Wild Lands and Improved Farms. 


WADENA, MINNESOTA. 








lower key and apparently quite unconsciously. One 
*‘And I said in my 
haste, all men are liars;’’ and then, after repeating 
the text with emphasis, as was his wont, added 
gently, but quite audibly throughout the church, 
**?Deed, Dauvid, an’ had ye lived in this parish ye 
might have said it at your leisure.’’— Boston Journal. 


D. L. WILBUR. JOHN J. NICHOLS, 


WILBUR & NICHOLS, 


JAMESTOWN, - - - DAKOTA 
Agents for 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


During a residence of twelve years in the James River Valley, 
we have personally examined a greater part of the land in Stuts- 
man, Foster, Wells, La Moure and Dickey counties,and our se- 
lections for investors have given satisfaction. We can sell choice 
agricultural land at $2 to $6, and land in large blocks for“ Stock 
Ranges” at $1.20 to $1.50 per acre,on CAsH basis. By actual 
experience it has been demonstrated that there is no better stock 
country in the United States than North Dakota, an abundance 
of nutritious grasses and plenty of the best natural meadows, 


| 








| 
| 
| 
| 


yielding from two to five tons of hay per acre. We loan money ~* 


at ten per cent net to investors, in small or large sums, on one- 
fourth to one-third cash value of real estate 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


D. Ww. BRUCEART, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
St. Croup, STEARNS County, MINNESOTA. 


COLLECTION AND REAL ESTATE MATTERS SPECIALTIES, 














LAMOURE ® 
COUNTY Sy, Y 


Invites the personal in- 
spection of First-Class, 
Thrifty, Intelligent Farm- 
ers. Situate mid way b2- 
tween the wheat belt 
of North Dakota and 
the corn region of 
South Dakota, both 
productscan beraised 
with equal success. 


THE TOWN OF LA MOURE 
On the James river and the future rail- 
road center of Dakota. Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co. and La Moure Syndicate joint owners. 

E. P. WELLS, 


Trustee, Jamestown, Dakota. 


__=R. S. REEVES, 


Jamestown, Dak. 





ANS. 


Belfield, Billings County, Dak. 


One hundred and thirty miles west of Bismarck, the capital, 
on main line N. P.R. R. Co. Splendid grain and stock country. 
Government and Railroad Lands. Coal, wood and water abund- 
ant. Most picturesque town site in North Dakota. Tranship- 
ping point for Black Hills freight. A good business point. Ad- 
dress 
L. C. HAY, Joint Town Site Manager. or GEO. AULD, 
Land and Town Site Agent for N. P. R. R. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS 


LAND DEPARTMENT, 
BANK OF LA MOURE, DAKOTA. 





We make careful 

road Lands for stockholders and other purchasers in the 
Best Wheat-growing District of North Dakota. 

The counties of LaMoure and Dickey offer the best induce- 
ments to settlers and investors of any portion of the Northern 
Pacific grant now remaining east of the Missouri River. These 
lands lie on each side of the Fargo & Southwestern Railway. 

We transact a general banking business, make investments 
for non-residents, and are land agents for N. P. R. R. Co. 

For advertising matter or information write to 


ROBINSON, BUTTON & CO. 
La Moure, Dak. 


‘DAKOTA LANDS! 


@’ 84—C U 








21000 ACRES 


LaMoure and Wells Co, 


FINEST FARMING LANDS IN DAKOTA. 


Directly on Line of N. P. Extensions, which will be 
Completed this Year. 


The Wells County lands are located in the Mouse 
River Country and only six miles from Sykeston, a 
station on the Northern Pacific. 

For full particulars address 

CALVIN E. BROWN, 
Secretary Mouse River Land Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Flouring Mill, a Straw-board Factory, a Small 
Foundry or Repair Shops, and a Brick 


v2- Yardare all needed 
>, 

and will pay at La 
Moure. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
IS INVITED 


With Farmers, Man- 

ufacturers and Busi- 

ness men, to all of 

whom information will be 

sent by 

C. P. SMITH, 
La Moure, 
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uecessor to COLEMAN & OXLEY, 


INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


AND COLLECTION ACENCY, 
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LANDS and_LQA 


Commissioner for the State of New York. Investments made 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed at 
8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. axes paid | 
for non-residents, References given on application. 


Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock, 
MILES CITY, MONTANA. 
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